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John Maynard Keynes 


f Spee sudden death of Lord Keynes on Easter morning has 
removed a great man. In turn civil servant, pamphleteer, 
don and college bursar, editor, company chairman, patron of 
the arts, government spokesman and adviser, member of the 
Upper House—he touched no career that he did not brilliantly 
adorn. More than any other man of his time he had the power 
to arouse informed opinion to the acceptance of novel proposals 
and if the public mind is better prepared in this country than 
in many others to face the problems of the period that is now 
opening, Keynes can claim far more than one man’s share 
of the credit. The story is told that when he was appointed 
a director of the Bank of England, he was accused by 
a friend of turning orthodox in his old age and replied, with 
his perfect self-assurance, “ You are wrong. Orthodoxy has 
caught up with me.” What would have been conceit in another 
Was the simple truth in his case. He had the gift that comes 
only to real leaders, of being well ahead of his generation and 
yet able to pull it along behind him. For this, more than 
intellect and more than lucidity are needed—though Keynes 
had both in plenty. He had also the integrity of the philosopher 
and, when he wished, the fervour of the prophet. 


Of his many personalities, it is as an economist that Keynes 
will be longest remembered. He was in the direct line of great 
British economists from Adam Smith to John Stuart Mill, 
making it his first business to study the facts and to see to it 
that his conclus‘ons were consistent with common sense. But 
although he lay in the tradition he was also a revolut onary. Not 
since Ricardo has economic theory leapt forward so swifthly as 
in the years that followed the appearance in the spring of 1930 
of the “ Treatise on Money.” No new theory, however revo- 
lutionary, is ever entirely novel and Keynes was more than 
generous in expressing his obligations to other writers. But it 
will be with his name, as principal architect, that the re- 
conditioning of economic theory in the past twenty-five years 
will always be associated. 

The revolution in ideas started from Keynes’s interest in 
monetary theory and, in particular, from his conviction that 
the return to the gold standard in 1925, by forcing fixed pari- 
ties of exchange on an economy where other rigidities—parti- 
cularly in money wages—already left little room for manceuvre, 
would inevitably result in unemployment. But he was evidently 
dissatisfied with his own explanation of why unemployment 
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would be created and began to explore the dynamic structure 
of a modern economy. The first form of his own distinctive 
theory appeared—at exactly the right moment—in the 
“Treatise on Money ” in the spring of 1930. 

It was characteristic of Keynes that he subsequently amended 
many of the views he put out in his “ Treatise on Money.” 
Not the “ Treatise ” of 1930, but the “ General Theory ” of 1936 
is the Keynesian bible. But the “ Treatise,” none the less, ts by 
far the greater book in the history of economic thought. Ortho- 
dox economics, up to then, had been obsessed with the analysis 
of static conditions, the detailed examination of one snapshot 
of a rapidly moving process. Keynes, in the “ Treatise,” made 
the transition from statics to dynamics ; he converted economics 
into a study of the flow of comes and and, m so 
doing, opened up whole new vistas before the economist. The 
traditional concentration on the stabilisation of the price-level as 
the main objective of monetary policy has given place to a con- 
cern with the economic health of the community, as measured 
bw the national Mcome and ised by the state of employ- 
ment. “ Full employment ” has become a slogan ; and the ideas 
surrounding it are generally Keynesian in Grigin. 

The major contribution that Keynes made to the theory of 
unemployment—if indeed there was such a thing before—lay 
in his emphasis on savings and investment. The central idea of 
the “ Treatise ” was the absence of any automatic link between 
these two things: between.a change in habits of thrift on the 
one side and in opportunities of real capital formation on the 
other. Economic instability, he declared, arose whenever the 
savings of the mass of individuals who compose the community 
—that is, the portions of their money incomes that they did not 
spend—began to get out of step with the real saving of the 
community—that is, the proportion of its output of physical 
goods that was not destined for immediate consumption. More- 
ever, the diagnosis suggested the cure: if there was no auto- 
matic convergence of saving and capital creation, there must be 
a planned convergence; the cure of the trade cycle lay in the 
conscious control of the totals of savings on the one hand and 
of capital expenditures on the other. 

This body of thought has not yet been put to the practical 
test in conditions that provide a convincing demonstration of its 
truth. But it provides such a satisfying and fruitful explanation 
of economic phenomena that it has won widespread accept- 
ance—in principle if not in all its details—throughout the 
English-speaking world and in many other countries. It is already 
clear that the effects are going to be very large, far outside the 
boundaries of academic doctrine. A whole new field has been 
opened up for the assertion of human control over human 
destiny. A bridge has been provided—but not yet crossed— 
between the old liberalism and the very static concepts of old- 
fashioned Socialism. Keynes’s analysis told consistently in the 
direction of increased state responsibilities ; he himself prodaimed 
the end of laisser faire. Never again will it be possible for the 
state to regard the course of prices, the level of the national 
income or the volume of employment as things outside its 


The Steel 


[= indignation with which, last week, the Conservative 
Party received the Government’s decision to impose “a large 
measure of public ownership” on the iron and steel imdustry 
was provoked equally by the content of the policy and by the 
manner of its announcement. The Opposition could hardly have 
been expected to approve, in any event, of the nationalisation 
of such an important industry and one so closely linked, in its 
present organisation, to their own economic pohcies. But the 
bald and peremptory way in which the decision was conveyed 
created a Parliamentary scene of some heat. 

The manner in which the decision has been reached and 
announced is, to say the least, uafortunate. Normally, in an 
important, complex and controversial matter such as this, a 
Government would be at particular pains to collect and study 
all the evidence available before formulating its own policy, and 
to provide the fullest opportunity for public debate and analysis 
before committing itself. Mr Attlee’s Government has done 
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control. But economic policy remained for Keynes pre- 
dominantly a matter of financial expedients ; and the agents of 
policy to which he turned were financial agents—the Treasury 
and the Bank. This was not just because Keynes was a Treasury 
man. It was also because he was a Liberal: because he believed 
that the objects which he proposed could be achieved with leas; 
damage to individual freedom and initiative by the over-,ij 
financial controls involved im banking and fiscal policy. He was 
no believer in detailed controls and restrictive centralisation, 
On the contrary, he believed it was possible to create conditions 
in which they were unnecessary. His philosophy was to contro] 
the economic weather, not to issue detailed instructions about 
who should have umbrellas. It is along these lines that the 
compromise will be found. if it 1s found at all, between the desire 
for “purposive direction” of economic affairs (the phrase js 
Keynes’s) and the eternal liberties of the unorganised individual, 


It has been the fashion for many years among the ignorant 
to poke fun at Keynes’s alleged inconsistencies. Is is true that 
he had no vested interest in his own past thoughts and that 
no one ever better demonstrated that a foolish consistency 
is the hobgoblin of little minds. The intellectual delights of 
exploration would often carry him away and his own 
matchless dialectic skill would lead him to pursue a 
fleeing opponent further than was wise But, sooner or later. 
when the heat of the chase was past, he would come back to 
the main caravan of ideas and put himself once more at its 
head. Death, as it happened, caught him in what to many people 
seemed to be one of his major inconsistencies. All through 
his thought for at least two decades had run the thread of a 
desire to ward off the disturbances of the outer world from the 
planned stability of the national economy. In the “ Keynes 
Plan” for an international clearing union, which was published 
in 1943, this train of thought seemed to be going over i a more 
positive phase. The “bancor” proposals were a first attempt 
to apply the basic Keynesian doctrine to international economics 
and to create a mechanism by which the monetary “ savings” 
of creditor countries could be automatically equilibrated with, 
and offset by, physical movements of useful goods and services. 
But thereafter Keynes the statesman took charge of Keynes the 
economist, and the paramount advantages of a comprehensive 
economic understanding with the still imperfectly Keynesian 
Americans led him, step by step, into the position of chief 
architect of the Bretton Woods system which, whether it is 
good or bad, workable or not, is certainly full of contradicnons 
of Keynesian ideas. We shall never now have the instructive 
delight of reading the detached opinion of Keynes-in-reure- 
ment on the economic philosophy of Kcynes-in-office. 

It must be left to posterity to say just how great a man 
Keynes was. But what pesterity will never know (for, as he 
said, in the long run, we are all dead) is the charm of the man. 
the devastating brilliance of his conversation, the quickness of 
his intuition, his ready generosity or the unsparing devotion "0 
the public mterest that finally killed him. 


Decision 


neither. It is not as if the nationalisation of steel were a topic 
that had been prominently before the public for many year 
or illuminated by a series of public reports, as the nationalise- 
tion of coal, or of gas, or of electricity, or of the railways, ot of 
the Bank of England has been. There has, in fact, been very 
little seriows discussion of the subject either in the Labour 
movement or elsewhere. The fact that the word “ steel ” crept 
into this or that election manifesto does not in any real sens 
confer a mandate on the Government to proceed without dis 
cussion. It is surely the essence of democracy that debate 
precede decision. 

Nor has the Government, its mind once made up, done afy- 
thing to remedy the lack of public information on the subject. 
Mr Wilmot’s statement gave no reasons for the decision, sav 
of the baldest character, and no indication of the limits 
which it would be applied. So far as is known, the Government 
has rejected the only technical advice it has taken. No Whit 
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Paper has been presented, nor had the report ot the Iron and 
Steel Federation, on which the decision was ostensibly based, 
been published at the time the decision was announced. Neither 
Mr Attlee nor Mr Wilmot could, or would, add anything in 
answer to questions. Their attitude fully justified Mr 
Churchill’s comment that, during the next year or two, 
Ministers “ are going to seek reasons to justify the decision they 
have now taken.” This, surely, is not the way to treat either 
Parliament or the public, 

These errors of presentation will inevitably create the maxi- 
mum prejudice against the policy thus announced. But it does 
not necessarily follow that the policy itself is as wholly unfor- 
tunate as the manner of its announcement. It is conceivable that 
a good policy might be decided upon even without technical 
evidence and the use of dictatorial methods does not necessarily 
connote evil intentions. Actually, it is difficult to be at ail 
sure what the Government’s policy is. The boundaries of the 
industry that is to be nationalised have not been fixed. They 
will presumably include the mining, and by extension the 
importing, of iron ore and the smelting of pig iron, since it 
would be most inconsistent to leave a privately-owned iron ore 
industry sandwiched between the nationalised giants of coal 
and steel. But how far into the disputed borderlands between 
steel making and engineering the frontier will be pushed is 
anybody’s guess, with Mr Wilmot apparently quite as ignorant 
as anybody else. 

There has also seemed to many commentators in the press to be 

a touch of deliberate ambiguity over the phrase “a large measure 
of public ownership,” which might mean much or little. But, 
as the Prime Minister went out of his way to emphasise, the 
statement also refers to “the scheme of nationalisation” and 
at his press conference the Minister of Supply declared that the 
two terms’ should be regarded as synonymous. Until proof to 
the contrary is forthcoming, the reasonable presumption must 
be that the Government intends to follow the precedent of its 
own Coal Bill—that is, to purchase the property of the steel 
industry (however defined) for Government stock and to put 
it under the control of a National Steel Board. 
. Outside the ranks of His Majesty’s Opposition—and even in 
some places inside them—there is very little prejudice, at this 
time of day, against public ownership as a principle, or even 
against the particular variant of it that has come to be known 
as nationalisation. The Economist, in particular, cannot be 
accused of any parti pris on the subject. The nationalistion 
of the coal mines has long been supported in these columns ; 
the case for the nationalisation of gas, and perhaps of electricity, 
can also be conceded, though with rather more qualifications ; 
and no objection has been raised to the nationalisation of the 
Bank of England, though equally no benefit has been seen in it. 
No one with a realistic outlook on economic necessities and 
political developments can be a root-and-branch opponent of the 
public ownership of certain industries. 

But it would be even more foolish to regard nationalisation— 
not merely the principle of public ownership but a particular 
means of achieving it—as a sacred cow, untouchable no matter 
how badly it obstructs the traffic of ideas. Centralised control 
of any industry, under a Board that is subject to direction on 
finance by the Treasury and on policy by another Department, 
always brings with it certain disadvantages. It necessarily makes 
for a slow and cumbrous administration, for the maximum of 
paper work and for very rigid financial policies. There are 
cases where the advantages of nationalisation outweigh these 
defects. But it is clearly most suited to industries where com- 
paratively little is to be lost by these methods of administration. 
In the gas or electricity industries, for example, or on the rail- 
ways, the issues that chiefly engage the higher command are 
large matters of long-run policy, which do not suffer from 
lengthy discussion—indeed, which require full consideration. 
In these industries, day-to-day administration is, relatively 
speaking, a routine matter, organisable by rule and susceptible 
of summary by statistical returns. As a method of administra- 
tion, nationalisation could not do much harm in these industries. 
Coal lends itself less. easily to centralised administration ; but 
in this case there are great positive offsetting advantages in 
Public ownership. ; ; 

The steel industry, however, is a very different story. It 1s 
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neither homogeneous in character nor can it be run by rule. 
The nature of the industry should, in fact, impose two require- 
ments on its organisation. The first is diversity. To a much 


. Seater extent than in other industries, the individual units of 


the steel industry differ among themselves. They differ not only 
in the relatively minor ways that, for example, neighbouring 
coal mines or cotton mills may differ, but in major ways. They 
make different products for different markets with different 
characteristics. They use different raw materials in different 
proportions in different processes. There are few long runs in 
the Steel business ; almost every order is different from the next. 
This is not an industry that can be run from the centre or that 
can be controlled on paper. Diversity, and what Lord Keynes 
called “ dispersion of decision,” should be the first command- 
ment, and it can only satisfactorily be met by a multiplicity 
of operative units. 

The second commandment is that an efficient administration 
of the steel industry must be one that can take big decisions 
quickly and stake big risks on judgment. It is not a steady 
industry like gas or electricity or transport or banking. In 
comparison with steel, even coal is an example of stability. 
A steel concern must be prepared to run at a loss quite often 
and with equanimity. Moreover, the fixed plant is not only 
so large in total, but comes in such expensively large units and 
is so subject to technological obsolescence that the timing of 
capital investment is a matter of the most delicate judgment. 
Few people would maintain that the private managements of 
the steel industry have been wholly successful in these respects. 
But if they have not, the remedy is other men, not committees. 
The joint-stock company principle, whatever its other defects, 
has shown itself capable of solving the problem of putting one 
man effectively in charge of a business and yet making him 
accessible to counsel and answerable for the results of his 
policies. This is the sort of organisation that is essential for 
the steel industry. Committees may be able to run a railway, 
but not the steel industry. And it is no more incongruous, or 
undemocratic, to plead for individual management of a steel- 
works than for individual captaincy of a battleship. 

These, then, would seem to be the two essential requirements 
for an effective organisation of the steel industry—diversity and 
individual management. A National Board a la Shinwell, it 
need hardly be said, provides neither If this is what is in 
Mr Wilmot’s mind, if he proposes to create a single National 
Steel Board and to staff it (as rumour maintains) partly from 
Steel House, then his policy will indeed be disastrous. If the 
Board turns out to be merely the Federation writ large, with 
the same sort of men pursuing the same sort of policy, at the 
centre, but without the advantage of effective management on 
the spot, then the Government will have combined the worst 
of private ownership with the worst of state control. 


Their task is, of course, to combine the best of both and 
perhaps it is not quite too late for them to do so. The argument 
that has here been developed for diversity and for what may 
be called “business” management, is not an argument for 
private ownership. Still less is it an argument for the present 
organisation of the industry. Something pretty drastic, by 
almost common consent, needs to be done to the steel industry 
if it is to be made efficient, and to those who approach the 
problem from the economic or technical angle, it is a matter 
of comparative indifference whether the certificates of owner- 
ship bear public or private names. What is of importance is 
that there should not be one National Steel Board, but several 
properly integrated and re-equipped steel companies, and that 
the managing directors of these companies should not be subject 
to detailed direction either by the Minister of Supply or by the 
Treasury but should be answerable to them only as, say, the 
Managing Director of the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company is answer- 
able to his majority shareholder. If “ public ownership is (as 
it appears to be) the Government’s basic requirement, it can be 
secured by ownership of the share capital of a number of other- 
wise independent companies just as fully as by nationalisation. 

A decision along these lines would involve some change of 
mind on the Government’s part, but not a loss of face. It may 
be the only way still open to avoid a major mistake in industrial 


policy. 





The French | 


Y 309 votes to 249, the French Constituent Assembly has 
passed the draft of a new constitution which will be sub- 
mitted to the French electorate by referendum on May 5th. 
The narrow majority—6o votes—was secured by the com- 
bined vote of the Communists and Socialists. At the last 
moment, after strenuous efforts to secure a compromise, the 
third member of the Government Coalition, the Popular Re- 
publicans, voted against the draft with the various groups to 
its right—the Radical Socialists, the Independent Republicans 
and others. Thus the voting roughly divided the Assembly into 
a Left bloc of Communists and Socialists and a Right bloc of all 
the rest. This division will be repeated not only in the referen- 
dum but in the elections to be held in June. The fact that the 
Popular Republicans seem likely for the time being to remain 
in the Coalition does not alter the fact that they can no longer 
be counted on for any sort of Popular Front. Their vote on 
the Constitution ranges them with the parties of the Right and 
the logic of politics would suggest that in the elections they 
will lose votes to the groups standing more to the Right than 
they do themselves—for instance, to the Radical Socialists or 
to the recently formed and the violently anti-Communist 
Parti Républicain de la Liberté. On the Left, there is a 
similar weakness in the position of the Socialists, They are 
likely to become to a greater and greater extent the prisoners of 
their more powerful and dynamic partners, the Communists, 
who are already proposing a close electoral alliance which the 
Socialist leaders, seeing in it a hydra embrace, have so far 
refused. The voting on the Constitution seems, therefore, to 
foreshadow a widening gap in French public life and a strength- 
ening of the political extremes. 

The document which has rent this seam in the rather thread- 
bare garment of unity worn by the parties since the Resistance, 
is based on a complete acceptance of the idea of popular 
sovereignty. There is to be a single Assembly, voted into being 
by universal suffrage operated through a system of proportional 
representation. The President of the Republic and the Prime 
Minister will both be elected by the Assembly, and the “ Second 
Chambers ”—the Council of Empire and the Economic Coun- 
cil—will be only advisory bodies. Thus the Assembly will 
combine complete legislative and executive power and, by the 
provision that the Supreme Court will be composed of eight 
members chosen by the Assembly and of only four judges, the 
Assembly will also hold supreme power over the judiciary. 

“Popular sovereignty ” or “ the people’s will ” are, however, 
abstract phrases. A new electoral law which is in draft concen- 
trates power to a large extent in the party machines. The people 
exercise their power only at long mtervals in general elections. 
This law, it appears, provides for list voting, so that the elector 
has to accept the candidate his party gives him. Moreover, any 
votes cast im any constituency above the quota needed for 
election in that constituency are to be transferred to the party’s 
central pool and used for electing more nominees of the central 
caucus. The loyal party politician will thus be very effectively 
sheltered from electoral di . At the same time, the 
Constitution provides that, though the Assembly may remove a 
Government by vote of censure, or by refusing a vote of con- 
ee ee ae ane ce eenmentsines SNe 

is power a time in the same angeneene the legisla- 
ture has already completed half of its five years ae 
That the right of dissolution immensely strengthens a Cabinet’s 
hand is familiar from British parliamentary history. But British 
Governments are normally one-party Governments. The power 
of dissolution, placed in the Prime Minister’s hands and applied 
to a Coalition system, is an important weapon of discipline given 
to the largest party in a coalition against its allies. “ Popular 
sovereignty ” in this particular case probably means a very great 
measure of power, not for the majority, nor even for the largest 
party in the majority, but for the central caucus of the largest 
party in the majority. 

It is this system of unrestrained authority that the Right 
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seeks to reject in favour of a system of checks and balances in 
which a second Chamber would put a bridle on the enthusiasm 
of the popular Assembly and in which the President of the 
Republic, chosen directly by popular vote, would have son, 
semblance of separate executive power. The two systems are 
contrasted as the opposite poles of political democracy, A; 
Le Figaro puts it: 7 
A merciless electoral campaign will start . . . with two 
tendencies confronting each other. One claims to stand fo; 
a liberal form of democracy, like the Anglo-Saxon one ; the other 
claims to stand for an authoritarian democratic system, like the 
Soviet one. The former places freedom above al! else ; the 
latter considers the will of the masses decisive. 


This contrast is not, however, completely valid. There is no 
absolute correspondence, nor even a close similarity, between 
the American and the British systems of government, and only 
the American Constitution fits into the picture of checks and 
balances desired by the French Right. In the United States, i: 
is true, the separation of powers between legislature, executive 
and judiciary has been carried out so effectively that almost any 
consistent policy on any subject is impossible. Only a country 
at once as prosperous and as sheltered as the United States 
could have tolerated for so long a system so heavily weighted 
against effective governmental action. It cannot be argued that 
France, exposed to the rigours of post-war Europe, could 
flourish under such 4 negative government. It is away from 
deadlock, not towards it, that the French need to move. 

The great weakness of the constitution of the Third Republic 
lay in the unchallenged sovereignty of the irremovable Assembly 
over a weak and constantly changing Government. This par- 
ticular weakness would not be remedied by a Constitution on 
American lines under which, all too often, an impotent President 
faces an irresponsible Congress. The more apt model would be 
the British parliamentary system, in which in essence the people 
elect a government by choosing a Prime Minister and a party, 
and that government is supreme until the next election, Parlia- 
ment acting as constant critic and watchdog, but not, in normal 
circumstances, attempting to unseat the executive. If the con- 
trast is between a sovereign Government and a sovereign 
Assembly, then the British system is de facto (whatever it may 
be de jure) an example of the sovereign Government. 

The draft Constitution to be presented to the French people 
next week has in it elements of the British system. It appears 
to give the dominant party or coalition the safeguards it needs 
to function effectively during the five year period of the 
Assembly’s life. If the deputies attempt to loosen their party 
allegiance and fall again into the shifting kaleidoscope of groups 
typical of the Third Republic, they do so at the risk of facing a 
dissolution and a new election presumably without the support 
of the party from which they broke away. The typical proc;- 
dure under the Third Republic was for a Cabinet to be formed 
by fo coalition of groups and then, after a few eee a - 
oO constituent groups to make a tempo lance with te 
Opposition in the Chamber in order to Dara the Government 
and make terms for re-entering it. This manoeuvre—the source 
of so much weakness in the French State—would be vey 
dangerous to execute, and impossible to repeat, under the pro- 
posed new constitution. Instead of a premium being put up 
faction and splintering, the premium would be on loyalty to4 
Government once formed, and coalitions would break apart! 
only on really fundamental issues. The instrument of dissolu- 
tion has undoubtedly been the key to the development of strong 
and coherent government in Britain—the only kind of gover? 
ment practicable once a positive view is taken of the duties of 
government—and the same instrument placed in the 
of a French executive might have the same effect. __ 

The difficulty is, however, that'the French opposition to the 
new draft constitution is not based on any fear of repeating 
the weaknesses and deadlocks of the Third Republic. On the 
contrary, the Popular Republicans and the French Right fear 
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the draft just because it promises strong government. 
believe that the tide of popular feeling cdowing in tahoe 
the Left and that the Communist Party is most likely to profit 
by it. They foresee a Communist-Socialist majority at the elec- 
rons, and they do not believe that the Socialists’ conception of 
constitutionalism, tolerance and fair play will stand much chance 
against the totalitarian fervour of the Communists. But once in 
wer, the new constitution would give a Communist-Socialist 
coalition the instrument of absolute government. The British 
system of a sovereign Government is reconcilable with democ- 
racy and liberty onby because a British Government does not in 
fact abuse the all-but-absolute power that its majority in the 
House of Commons gives it. It is restrained by a hundred 
invisible conventions and instincts that have grown up over the 
centuries and that cannot be transplanted overnight to foreign 
sil. The struggle in France is thus not primarily concerned 
with the constitution. The draft is simply one element in the 
general struggle for power. To this extent the contrast between 
a liberal “‘ Anglo-Saxon ” form of society and a Soviet authori- 
tarian form is valid. There is no guarantee to be found in any- 
thing the Communists have done in Europe since the defeat of 
Nazism to suggest that they are, once they have achieved power, 
a constitutional or democratic force. The choice before the 
French electors is not a simple one between a constitution that 
permits of effective government and one that does not. It is a 
choice between strong government, with the virtual certainty 
that those who will first exercise it are those who cannot be 
trusted with it, and a system which, if it prevents effective 
government, also prevents the tyranny of a temporary majority. 
Moreover, though the Commaunists represent the immediate risk 
involved in strong government, they are not the only threat. 
The Right, and especially the groups which still look to General 


National Insurance 


HE Committee stage of the National Insurance Bill was 

completed, according to plan, before Easter. It reflects 
credit on all concerned that such an important measure, contain- 
ing originally 79 clauses, should have been disposed of by a 
Standing Committee in some six parliamentary weeks. On the 
whole, the proceedings went off far more smoothly than did the 
Committee stage of the Industrial Injuries Bill. In that case, 
the Government was constantly faced with pressure and de- 
mands from its own party, and on at least one occasion had to 
tely on the Opposition’s support to get a clause through. In the 
present case, divisions were extremely few ; criticisms, though 
coming from both sides of the House, were in the main helpful 
and to the point ; and the Government spokesmen, though firm, 
were conciliatory. 

The result is that the main measure, which the Government 
at last had the courage to admit ought to have preceded the 
Industrial Injuries Bill instead of following it, has emerged 
from the hands of the Standing Committee in its main features 
more or less as they received it—at least, there is no significant 
increase in the cost, for which the country should be duly thank- 
ful The Minister of National Insurance firmly resisted an 
attempt to give spinsters a retirement pension at the age of 
5§, which was the most preposterous of the demands from a 
vested interest. As he pointed out, there are other sections of 
the community for whom the normal age of retirement is below 
the statutory limit. A concession to spinsters would, for instance, 
have to be followed by a concession to engine drivers who 
retire at 60 instead of 65. Mr Griffiths did, however, pro- 
mise to give further consideration to the far more reasonable 
fequest that a self-employed person should not have a waiting 
period of twenty-four days before he is eligible for sickness 
benefit. On the Report stage, it will probably be found that 
this period is to be reduced and that, in return, the contribution 
for the self-employed is to be raised from 5s. 9d. to 6s. 1d. 
per week, 

_ But, although there were thus no startling amendments made 
in Committee, there were some interesting, and 2 few fervent, 
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de Gaulle, in or out of office, would not oppose a strong 
Government if it were of the Right. Anglo-Saxon and Sovict 
forms are not the only models. In the background is Vichy or 
Fascism or the Falange. The French elector could easily be 
forgiven for playing safe. But playing safe would involve com- 
mitting himself for another period of French history to the 
{utilities of the Third Republic. It is a cruel dilemma. The 
only satisfactory way out would be the combination of a strong 
constitution with a moderate party, or coalition of parties 
powerful enough to gain the majority. And that combination, 
thanks very largely to the Socialists’ Marxist obsessions, does 
not exist. 


* 


It is difficult to escape the unhappy conclusion that after the 
long compromise of the Third Republic—“ the system which 
divides us least ’—and the short unity of the Resistance, French 
society is drifting back towards the unbridgeable gulf riven in 
France by the French Revolution. There is, after all, a world 
of difference between the heritage of Rousseau on the one hand 
and of Montesquieu and Burke on the other. The doctrine of 
the General Will gave Europe totalitarian democracy—of the 
Left as of the Right. Montesquieu and Burke were expressions 
of a different, more sheltered and more peaceful political tradi- 
tion which survives in the democracies of the Western world, 
but to which the French have never unequivocally given their 
allegiance. The parties which might stand for it in France to- 
day—the Socialists on the Centre Left and the Popular Republi- 
cans on the Centre Right—are overshadowed by their extremer 
colleagues. Rousseau gains ground, Montesquieu fades. It is 
difficult to await without disquiet the outcome of the June 
elections. 


in Committee 


discussions. As was to be expected, most heat was generated 
over the refusal to usé the services of the approved societies, 
in particular the friendly societies, as agents in the administra- 
tion of national insurance benefits. Tney will be used for this 
purpose in a transitional period until the Ministry of National 
Insurance has its own machinery properly running, but, from 
all parties, there was considerable pressure that their services 
should be retained indefinitely. On the whole, Mr Griffiths 
was probably right to resist this pressure ; but since his own 
machinery is quite untried, it might have been more discreet-— 
at least for a term of years—to allow an insured person who 
has taken out additional insurance with a friendly society to opt 
whether he wishes the society to administer both its own and 
the state’s benefits. 

As it is, it is now up to the Government to see that its own 
machinery runs as smoothly and as humanly as possible. A 
great deal was made in the debates of the personal touch that 
is alleged to be a peculiar and invariable property of friendly 
society administration. In the debate, however, figures were 
given showing that about half of the eight million contributors 
to friendly societies belong to those which have centralised 
offices. Only a minority of contributors receive their benefits 
as the result of a home visit from an agent of a friendly society. 
The Government was also able to claim that no protest had been 
received by the Ministry from a single insured person against 
the proposal to do away with the societies’ services. Nor is the 
Ministry’s own administration to be rigid and impersonal. 
Unemployment insurance will apparently continue to be paid 
by the Ministry of Labour. But a person eligible for sickness 
benefit will have the right to choose whether to call for it him- 
self or by proxy at the local insurance office, to have it paid by 
post, or to have it paid by a visit to his home from a national 
insurance officer. This right to claim a home visit, even though 
it may be rarely exercised, reflects a clear desire on the part of 
the new Ministry to make its machinery as little bureaucratic 
as possible. ' 

Less fervent, but of more general interest, was the discussion 








The French 


B* 309 votes to 249, the French Constituent Assembly has 
passed the draft of a new constitution which will be sub- 
mitted to the French electorate by referendum on May Sth. 
The narrow majority—6o votes—was secured by the com- 
bined vote of the Communists and Socialists. At the last 
moment, after strenuous efforts to secure a compromise, the 
third member of the Government Coalition, the Popular Re- 
publicans, voted against the draft with the various groups to 
its right—the Radical Socialists, the Independent Republicans 
and others. Thus the voting roughly divided the Assembly into 
a Left bloc of Communists and Socialists and a Right bloc of all 
the rest. This division will be repeated not only in the referen- 
dum but in the elections to be held in June. The fact that the 
Popular Republicans seem likely for the time being to remain 
in the Coalition does not alter the fact that they can no longer 
be counted on for any sort of Popular Front. Their vote on 
the Constitution ranges them with the parties of the Right and 
the logic of politics would suggest that in the elections they 
will lose votes to the groups standing more to the Right than 
they do themselves—for instance, to the Radical Socialists or 
to the recently formed and the violently anti-Communist 
Parti Républicain de la Liberté. On the Left, there is a 
similar weakness in the position of the Socialists, They are 
likely to become to a greater and greater extent the prisoners of 
their more powerful and dynamic partners, the Communists, 
who are already proposing a close electoral alliance which the 
Socialist leaders, seeing in it a hydra embrace, have so far 
refused. The voting on the~ Constitution seems, therefore, to 
foreshadow a widening gap in French public life and a strength- 
ening of the political extremes. 

The document which has rent this seam in the rather thread- 
bare garment of unity worn by the parties since the Resistance, 
is based on a complete acceptance of the idea of popular 
sovereignty. There is to be a single Assembly, voted into being 
by universal suffrage operated through a system of proportional 
representation. The President of the Republic and the Prime 
Minister will both be elected by the Assembly, and the “ Second 
Chambers ”—the Council of Empire and the Economic Coun- 
cil—will be only advisory bodies. Thus the Assembly will 
combine complete legislative and executive power and, by the 
provision that the Supreme Court will be composed of eight 
members chosen by the Assembly and of only four judges, the 
Assembly will also hold supreme power over the judiciary. 

“Popular sovereignty ” or “ the people’s will” are, however, 
abstract phrases. A new electoral law which is in draft concen- 
trates power to a large extent in the party machines. The people 
exercise their power only at long intervals in general elections. 
This law, it appears, provides for list voting, so that the elector 
has to accept the candidate his party gives him. Moreover, any 
votes cast in any constituency above the quota needed for 
election in that constituency are to be transferred to the party’s 
central pool and used for electing more nominees of the central 
caucus. The loyal party politician will thus be very effectively 
sheltered from electoral displeasure. At the same time, the 
Constitution provides that, though the Assembly may remove a 
Government by vote of censure, or by refusing a vote of con- 
fidence, it can itself be dissolved by the Government if it uses 
this power a second time in the same year—provided the legisla- 
ture has already completed half of its five years in office. 
That the right of dissolution immensely strengthens a Cabinet’s 
hand is familiar from British parliamentary history. But British 
Governments are normally one-party Governments. The power 
of dissolution, placed in the Prime Minister’s hands and applied 
to a coalition system, is an important weapon of discipline given 
to the largest party in a coalition against its allies. “ Popular 
sovereignty ” in this particular case probably means a very great 
measure of power, not for the majority, nor even for the largest 
party in the majority, but for the central caucus of the largest 
party in the majority. 

It is this system of unrestrained authority that the Right 
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Constitution 


seeks to reject in favour of a system of checks and balances in 
which a second Chamber would put a bridle on the enthusiasm 
of the popular Assembly and in which the President of the 
Republic, chosen directly by popular vote, would have some 
semblance of separate executive power. The two systems are 
contrasted as the opposite poles of political democracy. As 
Le Figaro puts it: 

A merciless electoral campaign will start . . . with two 
tendencies confronting each other. One claims to stand for 
a liberal form of democracy, like the Anglo-Saxon one ; the other 
claims to stand for an authoritarian democratic system, like the 
Soviet one.. The former places freedom above all else; the 
latter considers the will of the masses decisive. 


This contrast is not, however, completely valid. There’is no 
absolute correspondence, nor even a close similarity, between 
the American and the British systems of government, and only 
the American Constitution fits into the picture of checks and 
balances desired by the French Right. In the United States, it 
is true, the separation of powers between legislature, executive 
and judiciary has been carried out so effectively that almost any 
consistent policy on any subject is impossible. Only a country 
at once as prosperous and as sheltered as the United States 
could have tolerated for so long a system so heavily weighted 
against effective governmental action. It cannot be argued that 
France, exposed to the rigours of post-war Europe, could 
flourish under such a negative government. It is away from 
deadlock, not towards it, that the French need to move. 

The great weakness of the constitution of the Third Republic 
lay in the unchallenged sovereignty of the irremovable Assembly 
over a weak and constantly changing Government. This par- 
ticular weakness would not be remedied by a Constitution on 
American lines under which, all too often, an impotent President 
faces an irresponsible Congress. The more apt model would be 
the British parliamentary system, in which in essence the people 
elect a government by choosing a Prime Minister and a party, 
and that government is supreme until the next election, Parlia- 
ment acting as constant critic and watchdog, but not, in normal 
circumstances, attempting to unseat the executive. If the con- 
trast is between a sovereign Government and a sovereign 
Assembly, then the British system is de facto (whatever it may 
be de jure) an example of the sovereign Government. 

The draft Constitution to be presented to the French people 
next week has in it elements of the British system. It appears 
to give the dominant party or coalition the safeguards it needs 
to function effectively during the five year period of the 
Assembly’s life. If the deputies attempt to loosen their party 
allegiance and fall again into the shifting kaleidoscope of groups 
typical of the Third Republic, they do so at the risk of facing a 
dissolution and a new election presumably without the support 
of the party from which they broke away. The typical proce- 
dure under the Third Republic was for a Cabinet to be formed 
by a coalition of groups and then, after a few months, for one 
of the constituent groups to make a temporary alliance with the 
Opposition in the Chamber in order to unseat the Government 
and make terms for re-entering it. This manceuyre—the source 
of so much weakness in the French State—would be very 
dangerous to execute, and impossible to.repeat, under the pro- 
posed new constitution. Instead of a premium being put upon 
faction and splintering, the premium would be on loyalty to a 
Government once formed, and coalitions would break apart 
only on really fundamental issues. The instrument of dissolu- 
tion has undoubtedly been the key to the development of strong 
and coherent government in Britain—the only kind of govern- 
ment practicable once a positive view is taken of the duties of 
government—and the same instrument placed in the hands 
of a French executive might have the same effect. 

The difficulty is, however, that the French opposition to the 
new draft constitution is not based on any fear of repeating 
the weaknesses and deadlocks of the Third Republic. On the 
contrary, the Popular Republicans and the French Right fear 
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the draft just because it promises strong government. They 
believe that the tide of popular feeling is flowing in favour of 
the Left and that the Communist Party is most likely to profit 
by it. They foresee a Communist-Socialist majority at the elec- 
tions, and they do not believe that the Socialists’ conception of 
constitutionalism, tolerance and fair play will stand much chance 
against the totalitarian fervour of the Communists. But once in 
power, the new constitution would give a Communist-Socialist 
coalition the instrument of absolute government. The British 
system of a sovereign Government is reconcilable with democ- 
racy and liberty only because a British Government does not in 
fact abuse the all-but-absolute power that its majority in the 
House of Commons gives it. It is restrained by a hundred 
invisible conventions and instincts that have grown up over the 
centuries and that cannot be transplanted overnight to foreign 
soil. The struggle in France is thus not primarily concerned 
with the constitution. The draft is simply one element in the 
general struggle for power. To this extent the contrast between 


_ a liberal “ Anglo-Saxon ” form of society and a Soviet authori- 


tarian form is valid. There is no guarantee to be found in any- 
thing the Communists have done in Europe since the defeat of 
Nazism to suggest that they are, once they have achieved power, 
a constitutional or democratic force. The choice before the 
French electors is not a simple one between a constitution that 
permits of effective government and one that does not. It is a 
choice between strong government, with the virtual certainty 
that those who will first exercise it are those who cannot be 
trusted with it, and a system which, if it prevents effective 
government, also prevents the tyranny of a temporary majority. 
Moreover, though the Communists represent the immediate risk 
involved in strong government, they are not the only threat. 
The Right, and especially the groups which still look to General 


National Insurance 


HE Committee stage of the National Insurance Bill was 

completed, according to plan, before Easter. It reflects 
credit on all concerned that such an important measure, contain- 
ing originally 79 clauses, should have been disposed of by a 
Standing Committee in some six parliamentary weeks. On the 
whole, the proceedings went off far more smoothly than did the 
Committee stage of the Industrial Injuries Bill. In that case, 
the Government was constantly faced with pressure and de- 
mands from its own party, and on at least one occasion had to 
rely on the Opposition’s support to get a clause through. In the 
present case, divisions were extremely few ; criticisms, though 
coming from both sides of the House, were in the main helpful 
and to the point ; and the Government spokesmen, though firm, 
were conciliatory. 

The result is that the main measure, which the Government 
at last had the courage to admit ought to have preceded the 
Industrial Injuries Bill instead of following it, has emerged 
from the hands of the Standing Committee in its main features 
more or less as they received it—at least, there is no significant 
increase in the cost, for which the country should be duly thank- 
ful. The Minister of National Insurance firmly resisted an 
attempt to give spinsters a retirement pension at the age of 
55, which was the most preposterous of the demands from a 
vested interest. As he pointed out, there are other sections of 
the community for whom the normal age of retirement is below 
the statutory limit. A concession to spinsters would, for instance, 
have to be followed by a concession to engine drivers who 
retire at 60 instead of 65. Mr Griffiths did, however, pro- 
mise to give further consideration to the far more reasonable 
request that a self-employed person should not have a waiting 
period of twenty-four days before he is eligible for sickness 
benefit. On the Report stage, it will probably be found that 
this period is to be reduced and that, in return, the contribution 
for the self-employed is to be raised from §s. 9d. to 6s. 13d. 
per week. 

But, although there were thus no startling amendments made 
in Committee, there were some interesting, and a few fervent, 
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de Gaulle, in or out of office, would not oppose a strong 
Government if it were of the Right. Anglo-Saxon and Soviet 
forms are not the only models. In the background is Vichy or 
Fascism or the Falange. The French elector could easily be 
fergiven for playing safe. But playing safe would involve com- 
mitting himself for another period of French history to the 
futilities of the Third Republic. It is a cruel dilemma. The 
only satisfactory way out would be the combination of a strong 
constitution with a moderate party, or coalition of parties, 
powerful enough to gain the majority. And that combination, 
thanks very largely to the Socialists’ Marxist obsessions, does 
not exist. 


* 


It is difficult to escape the unhappy conclusion that after the 
long compromise of the Third Republic—“ the system which 
divides us least ’—and the short unity of the Resistance, French 
society is drifting back towards the unbridgeable gulf riven in 
France by the French Revolution. There is, after all, a world 
of difference between the heritage of Rousseau on the one hand 
and of Montesquieu and Burke on the other. The doctrine of 
the General Will gave Europe totalitarian democracy—of the 
Left as of the Right. Montesquieu and Burke were expressions 
of a different, more sheltered and more peaceful political tradi- 
tion which survives in the democracies of the Western world, 
but to which the French have never unequivocally given their 
allegiance. The parties which might stand for it in France to- 
day—the Socialists on the Centre Left and the Popular Republi- 
cans on the Centre Right—are overshadowed by their extremer 
colleagues. Rousseau gains ground, Montesquieu fades. It is 
difficult to await without disquiet the outcome of the June 
elections. 


in Committee 


discussions. As was to be expected, most heat was generated 
over the refusal to use the services of the approved societies, 
in particular the friendly societies, as agents in the administra- 
tion of national insurance benefits. Tney will be used for this 
purpose in a transitional period until the Ministry of National 
Insurance has its own machinery properly running, but, from 
all parties, there was considerable pressure that their services 
should be retained indefinitely. On the whole, Mr Griffiths 
was probably right to resist this pressure ; but since his own 
machinery is quite untried, it might have been more discreet-— 
at least for a term of years—to allow an insured person who 
has taken out additional insurance with a friendly society to opt 
whether he wishes the society to administer both its own and 
the state’s benefits. 

As it is, it is now up to the Government to see that its own 
machinery runs as smoothly and as humanly as possible. A 
great deal was made in the debates of the personal touch that 
is alleged to be a peculiar and invariable property of friendly 
society administration. In the debate, however, figures were 
given showing that about half of the eight million contributors 
to friendly societies belong to those which have centralised 
offices. Only a minority of contributors receive their benefits 
as the result of a home visit from an agent of a friendly society. 
The Government was also able to claim that no protest had been 
received by the Ministry from a single insured person against 
the proposal to do away with the societies’ services. Nor is the 
Ministry’s own administration to be rigid and impersonal. 
Unemployment insurance will apparently continue to be paid 
by the Ministry of Labour. But a person eligible for sickness 
benefit will have the right to choose whether to call for ‘it him- 
self or by proxy at the local insurance office, to have it paid by 
post, or to have it paid by a visit to his home from a national 
insurance officer. This right to claim a home visit, even though 
it may be rarely exercised, reflects a clear desire on the part of 
the new Ministry to make its machinery as little bureaucratic 
as possible. 

Less fervent, but of more general interest, was the discussion 
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that took place, early in the Committee stage, on the power of 
the Treasury to vary the rates of contribution with a view to 
maintaining a stable level of employment. Whether a reduction 
in contributions, which even if they ceased altogether would 
only release some £175 million a year to insured persons, 
would have any perceptible effect in a slump is doubtful. But 
even if it did, difficulties would arise, as Mr Peake pointed out, 
as soon as the question arose of the right time to make a corre- 
sponding increase in contributions. Such an increase was a 
definite part of the scheme originally propounded in the White 
Paper on “ Employment Policy,” and it would have to be made 
if the actuarial basis of the insurance scheme were to be main- 
tained. But when the time came, the Government might be 
accused of considering that a state of over-employment existed. 
This prospect might well deter it from ever attempting to use 
the clause in practice. 

Nevertheless, the unemployment question is inextricably 
mixed up with the success or failure of the whole insurance 
scheme. This was clearly brought out in the debates on the 
clauses determining the period for which unemployment benefit 
is payable. As the Bill stands, sickness benefit continues “ for 
the duration.” Unemployment benefit, on the other hand, is 
limited in the first place to 180 days. If the insured person has 
a good contribution record, he will then be eligible for addi- 
tional days’ benefit which may give him altogether 230 days 
or even longer. If this prolongation of benefit brings him into 
a new benefit year, he then starts afresh on another 180 days. 
But at any time when he has exhausted his right to unemploy- 
ment benefit, he can, under Clause 61, apply to a local tribunal, 
which will have power to recommend that his benefit should be 
continued. In so doing, the tribunal must have regard to local 
industrial conditions and decide whether the applicant should 
retrain for other work or accept less well-paid employment. It 
must also have regard to the circumstances of the applicant, but 
this provision excludes any inquiry into the financial resources 
of the applicant or his family. The cost of this continued benefit 
will be borne by the Exchequer. 

In recognising that prolonged unemployment, resulting from 
circumstances beyond a man’s control, is the responsibility of 
the state, the Government is undoubtedly right. But its 
method of assuming this responsibility is more questionable. 
As the Opposition, which fully recognised the nature of the 


Party Fusion 


T was said of Catherine the Second that she sent some of 
her courtiers and officials to the gallows because they showed 

an excess of zeal in carrying out her orders. It seems that some 
such excess of zeal has been shown by Marshal Stalin’s repre- 
sentatives in Germany—or perhaps only by the German Com- 
munists—in pressing for the fusion of the Socialist and 
mmunist Parties. The formal fusion has now been achieved 
in the Russian zone of Germany and in the Russian sector of 
Berlin. At Easter a joint conference of Social Democrats and 
Communists “took place in Berlin which ended in the formal 
dissolution of the two parties and the proclamation of the 
“Socialist Unity Party.” The leaders of the two factions, 
Herr Pieck and Herr Grotewohl, symbolically shook hands on 
the stage of the Opera House. Not a single dissentient voice 
was recorded when the conference came to vote on unity. If 
other evidence were lacking, this unanimity by itself would 
be sufficient proof that the proclaimed unity is not very real. 
Normally, two parties that have been bitterly opposed to one 
another for nearly three decades do not fade out or merge in 
so meek and unanimous a manner. The weight of their separate 
traditions and party patriotisms usually revolts against abdica- 
tion and produces at least splinter groups which melodramatically 
swear allegiance to old party caucuses and party slogans. That 
the fusion of two parties has not been as spontaneous and 
voluntary as its sponsors pretend was shown very clearly in the 
light of the plebiscite which took place in the Berlin organisa- 
tion of the Social Democratic Party a few weeks ago. Wherever 
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problem, pointed out, it will lead to al! manner of anomalies 
and individual grievances, and quite possibly to unlimited and 
uncontrolled expenditure of public money as well. There are 
only three ways of dealing with prolonged unemployment 
through a social security scheme. The first is to try to insure, 
by actuarial methods, against the whole of unemployment and to 
continue paying benefits to everyone as of right and for as long 
as is necessary. The second, proposed in the Beveridge Report, 
is to make the payment of unemployment benefit after a certain 
period conditional upon training for another occupation. The 
third is the course adopted in the thirties, of giving unemploy- 
ment assistance through the Assistance Board outside the insur- 
ance scheme. 

The first method would involve too high a rate of contribu- 
tion, and the Government has rejected it. It has also rejected 
the second, because it has not yet finally decided about the 
place of training in employment policy. But it cannot adopt 
the third, because it involves a test, not of household means 


now, but at least of individual needs, and such a test, as was | 


made clear in the second reading of the National Insurance 
Bill as well as in the Standing Committee’s debates, is unac- 
ceptable to the Labour Party—at any rate, for the unemployed. 
Moreover, it appears that when the new scheme of national 
assistance is introduced, the future function of the Assistance 
Board will be the supplementation of benefits—as is already 
the case for old age pensioners—rather than the replace- 
ment of benefits. But the dilemma has forced the Government 
to this very unsatisfactory compromise of possibly indefinite 
assistance, under local control, which in effect means the revival 
of the old system of uncovenanted and extended benefit and 
transitional payments that was condemned at the time of the 
Great Depression. That the Government itself is not altogether 
happy about the compromise is perhaps apparent from the 
limitation of the clause to five years from the “ appointed day,” 
by which time, according to Mr Griffiths, it will be known 
whether the clause can be made to work or not, whether it 
should be retained or whether it should be improved. It isa 
truism to say that the only way of avoiding the dilemma is by 
avoiding prolonged unemployment; yet, as Sir William 
Beveridge recognised, it is the handling of employment policy, 
rather than a tinkering clause of this sort, that will predetermine 
the success or failure of the whole social security scheme. 


in Germany 


the members of the Social Democratic Party were given some 
freedom to express their views, opposition to the merger came 
into the open. It can only be deduced from this that if no such 
opposition has come to light in the Russian zone it is only because 
the opposition has been suppressed. 

What has been the Russian motive in forcing the merger 
upon the two German Labour Parties? It is not easy to find a 
plausible explanation. Throughout the rest of their zone in 
Eastern Europe, the Russians have been satisfied with encourag- 
ing as close a co-operation as possible between the Socialists 
and Communists. Neither in Poland nor in Hungary nor 
in Finland have they pressed for formal unification. ‘Their 
policy in Germany has in this respect been something of an 
exception to the rule. It may be that the exception is about to 
be made into the rule ; and that sooner or later the other Socialist 
Parties in Eastern Europe will be asked to consent to complete 
self-effacement. Or it may be that the Russians do not attach 
quite the same importance to the working-class parties of the 
predominantly agrarian countries of Eastern Europe as they 
attach to the Labour movement in Germany. In post-Nazi 
Germany—so they may have calculated—the industrial working- 
class is destined to become the most important social’ and 
political factor, despite the policy of industrial disarmament. 
Germany is, and for a long time will continue to be, the most 
important meeting-ground of east and west, the battle-ground 
of conflicting programmes and ideologies. Russia’s allies are 
on the Left ; and therefore the Left ought to be united and 
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strengthened, at whatever cost. This motive has probably 
prompted the Russians to act as the foster parents of the 
Einheitspartet. 

Nobody was probably more aware of the bogus character 
of the newly achieved unity than the leaders of the two parties 
when they shook hands for the benefit of the publicity agents 
of the Einheitspartei. Yet there is in Germany some real sub- 
stance in the desire for a united German labour movement. The 
split between the Communist and Socialist Parties in Germany 
dates from 1918. At that time the old Social Democratic Party, 
headed by Noske and Scheidemann, had spent the war preaching 
national unity and supporting more or less openly the war policy 
of Imperial Germany. On the other hand there was the anti» 
militarist and revolutionary faction headed by Karl Liebknecht 
and Rosa Luxemburg who had branded the Central Committee 
of the Social Democrats for its “social patriotism and social 
imperialism.” After the war the Social Democrats preached, in 
a Fabian spirit, the doctrine of “the inevitability of gradual- 
ness” in the evolution from capitalism to socialism, while the 
Communists propagated the revolutionary seizure of power and 
the dictatorship of the proletariat more or less on the Soviet 
model. In no other European country between the two wars was 
the cleavage as deep and acute as in Germany. Immediately 
before the Nazi upheaval, the vote of the working-class was 
almost equally divided between the two parties. In the light of 
the events of the last ten years, the cleavage must have seemed 
to many German workers very out of date. Under the Nazi 
regime both parties, or their remnants, could only pray in silence 
for Germany’s defeat. There was no scope for “ social 
patriotism ” this time. Many Germans now feel that the division 
between the Fabian and revolutionary conceptions has become 
blurred. Moderate Fabian reformism requires for its political 
success a background of a stable society and a continuity in the 
functioning of parliamentary institutions. Germany to-day has 
none of these. On the other hand, European and German 
Communism no longer objects to participation in coalition 
governments with the Centre or Right Wing Parties, which was 
once regarded by it as the original sin of the Socialists of the 
Second International. Some Germans now argue that Com- 
munism no longer makes a fetish of the dictatorship of the prole- 
tariat—although the experience of Eastern Europe does not bear 
this out—and they feel that the differences between Socialists 
and Communists do not lie in the sphere of Socialist doctrine 
but in the Communists’ fanatical allegiance to Russia, 
their rigid inner party discipline and their addiction to police 
methods—three features which remain unacceptable to most 
Social Democrats. Nevertheless, many Germans believe 
that in matters of doctrine and programme, the two Parties 
have come sufficiently closely together to make their merger 
practicable. 

It is especially in Germany that the argument in favour of the 
unity of Labour arouses a strong emotional response. Nowhere 
has the Labour movement as a whole paid so heavy a price for its 
internal feuds as in Germany. Nazism was the classical tertius 
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gaudens ; and in both parties this was realised too late in the 
day, when the battle against Nazism had been miserably lost. 
During the twelve years of the Nazi regime, German Com- 
munists had a guilty conscience when they were reminded of their 
quixotic fight against “Social Fascism” on the very eve of 
Hitler’s seizure of power. The Social Democrats felt equally 
guilty because of their policy of sitting back with folded arms 
in face of the Nazi onslaught. The vows of unity were repeatedly 
made by adherents of both factions between 1934 and 1945. 
Even a few months ago the appeal of unity was still so strong 
that both sides were repeating the vow, though not without 
mental reservations. 
. 


The Russians played something of a trump card when they 
raised the issue a few months ago. Equally clearly they have now 
overplayed their hand and wasted their trump. The revolt of 
a majority of Social Democrats in Berlin against the merger 
has been a reaction against the high-handed manner and the 
totalitarian police methods used in order to bring it about. 
In the Russian zone outside Berlin, Social Democratic opposi- 
tion to the methods used has taken a different form. Many 
Social Democrats, seeing that they have no chance of main- 
taining their independent organisation and unwilling to join 
the E:nheitspartei, have swelled the ranks either of the Christian 
Democratic Union or, to a lesser extent, of the Liberal Demo- 
cratic Party. The Christian Democratic Union has thus found 
itself unexpectedly strengthened in a somewhat embarrassing 
manner. It has found itself infiltrated from two sides simul- 
taneously. From the Right it has been invaded by former 
adherents of the German National Party and of the Stahlhelm, 
the old Right Wing groupings which merged with the Nazis in 
1933 and have not been allowed to feappear on the political stage. 
The infiltration from the Left by Social Democrats has been 
no less embarrassing because it has exposed the party to the 
accusation that it tries to sabotage the new Einheitspartei. 
Willy nilly the Christian Democratic Union has had to forbid 
its branches in the Russian zone to accept new members from 
the Social Democratic ranks. This tragicomic incident shows 
to what extent Russian policy has antagonised the Socialist 
rank and file. 

The representatives of the Western Powers in Berlin have 
vetoed the merger in so far as it is being brought about by 
pressure and intimidation. The question is, however, whether 
negative opposition on the part of the British is likely to be really 
effective. The military Government authorities were justified 
in issuing an official statement to explain that the message of 
27 Labour Members of Parliament welcoming the merger did 
not represent the official view of the British Labour Party. 
The statement might have come more suitably from Mr Hynd’s 
office, but it was obviously essential to dispel unfounded sus- 
picions of British support for a forced merger, brought about 
by pressure and terror. Legally, too, the British authorities were 
within their rights in calling for the resignation of those Com- 
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munists and Socialists from the British zone who had allowed 
themselves to be elected to the Executive of the Einheitspartei, 
on the ground that the Einheitspartei does not exist in the 
British zone. 

But one may ask whether a purely negative attitude is wise. 
It creates the impression in Germany that the British authorities 
are interested for “reactionary” and repressive reasons in pre- 
venting the unity of the working classes in Germany. The 
Communists will be the first to exploit the belief and it will 
serve their purpose well in campaigning for unity under their 
domination in the Western zones. 

The really effective British reply would be to help the Social 
Democrats to seize the lead in the movement for working-class 
unity, at least in Western Germany. This would involve, of 
course, allowing them to realise their policy in such things as 
the socialisation of heavy industry, land reform, the adoption of 


NOTES OF 
Persia: No Settlement 


The discussions over Persia in the Security Council have 
ended in the familiar deadlock. The committee appointed to 
report on the legal aspect of the problem—could the Council, 
under the terms of the Charter, legally remain seized of a dispute 
which both disputants had asked it to drop?—split in precisely 
the same fashion as did the Council when it examined the poli- 
tical aspects of the dispute. The legal experts of Russia, France 
and Poland decided that the Council had no power to remain 
seized of the dispute. The other experts decided that it had. 
When this decision was communicated to the Council, Mr 
Gromyko announced that if the discussions were carried any 
further he would not take part. However, on this occasion— 
probably because the Spanish issue is next on the agenda—he 
did not physically absent himself. Nominally, Persia remains on 
the agenda until May 6th. Actually, nothing will be done about 
it. The victory is Pyrrhic, if it is a victory at all. 


* 


Meanwhile in Persia, in the atmosphere of confusion, denial, 
counter-statement and retreat in which M. Qavam conducts his 
policy, the situation grows increasingly disquieting. True, it is 
likely that the Russian evacuation will have been completed by 
May 6th. But the strongest elements supporting full Persian 
independence are being lopped off. Sayed Zia, Qavam’s only 
serious opponent, is under house arrest. General Arfa, ex-Chief 
of Staff, is also under arrest. The silent purge of higher army 
posts and administrative government positions is under way. 
Tudeh sympathisers and Qavam’s friends are displacing those 
who had become suspect of being pro-British instead of pro- 
Russian. This, for the moment, is rather more significant than 
the grant. of the oil concession to the Russians. Already, 
Teheran seeks increasingly to divert attention from the north to 
the British and American oil concessions in the Gulf and on 
Bahrein, and it need not be assumed that there is no fruitful 
field for both genuine and opportunist agitation about the con- 
ditions of native labour in the oil companies there. 

Relations between the central government in Teheran and the 
autonomous “government” in Tabriz are developing in the 
friendliest manner, according to M. Qavam. He has issued 
seven decrees granting the Tabriz autonomists the right to appoint 
their own Ministers with the exception of those for war and 
foreign affairs ; ultimate control is, however, to reside—in name 
at least—with the central government. The Azerbaijani language 
(a form of Turki) is to be lingua franca alongside Persian and 
will be the only language taught during the first five years at 
school. (Few Azerbaijani incidentally stay at school longer than 
that.) Special tax concessions are made to the Tabriz auto- 
nomists, and they are to obtain additional representation in the 
Majlis. They are given full freedom of organisation in trade 
unions and political and cultural associations, and an undertaking 
has been given that there will be no prosecution of those who 
have taken part in the movement for autonomy. 

These concessions meet all the demands the autonomists have 
made in the past. But it seems that they are still not satisfied. 
Their own broadcasting station from Tabriz speaks now of the 
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a rational plan for the Ruhr. Against such a background, the 
British authorities could say, “ Discuss, pursue, work for genuine 
unity. Without terror, without pressure, in the freedom of 
atmosphere which only genuine social democracy can give you, 
hammer out your future. You may be sure it will have oy; 
backing if it is progressive, constitutional and free. In Britain, 
we have a united Labour Party. See if you can achieve a similar 
unity on the basis of the same freedom and tolerance.” Such 
a reply would effectively challenge the totalitarian Einheitspartej 
in the Russian zone. It could help to forge a new and hopeful 
path for the German working classes. Any other reply—by 
repression, by banning discussion—will only aggravate the 
divisions, exasperate feeling and finally lead the British authori- 
ties into a position of opposing, backed by all too many Nazis 
and near-Nazis, a fusion which the Communists dominate and 
which is basically directed against the West. 


THE WEEK 


“ Azerbaijan-Iran frontier,” and adds a proclamation to the 
effect that the “ Azerbaijan .rmy has sworn to fight to the last 
man for the autonomy of its country which has suffered centuries 
of Iranian oppression.” It looks as if M. Qavam may have to 
display his art of retreat still further before Persia has a settled 


internal situation aligned as fully to Russian wishes as Moscow 
desires. 


Middle Eastern Policy 


The Persian issue is not isolated. Both as an example of 
Russian pressure and expansion and as a warning of the groups 
whose grievances Russia can easily exploit, the Persian problem 
has a bearing on British policy throughout the Middle East. In 
the last few days, an extraordinary number of issues has come to 
a head or to the surface to remind the British Government that 
in the Middle East it is welking on quicksands. Negotiations 
with Egypt begin this week. The Report of the Anglo-American 
Commission on Palestine is expected daily. There are reports 
that Iraq is about to raise the question of revising its treaty 
with Great Britain. Each problem can be treated piece- 
meal without any wider picture of British policy. This method 
will be followed by default unless vigorous efforts are made to 
counteract departmental inertia. Yet the piecemeal method 
cannot bring success. There is no natural law which will! inter- 
vene to offset in Britain’s interests Russia’s exploitation of dis- 
tressed minorities and under-nourished peasants, or to counteract 
to the benefit of British trade the beginnings of American 
commercial development. 


The outlook is not entirely gloomy. The economic problems 
facing all the Middle Eastern countries are such that they cannot 
be solved without outside help. The various states need markets 
for their goods—Egyptian cotton, Turkish chrome, dates from 
Iraq, citrus fruits and manufactures from Palestine. They need 
technical advice and assistance in coping with inflation and in 
bringing their price structure into line with world prices. They 
can absorb all the expert help they are offered to develop irriga- 
tion, diversify their agriculture, and raise their living standards. 
That a new unity can be found in approaching Middle Eastern 
problems from this angle has been proved again in recent weeks 
by the remarkable strike in Palestine, in which Jewish, Arab and 
European civil servants have worked unitedly to secure better 
wages and living conditions. 

Mr Bevin, early in his term of office, showed that he had realised 
the necessity of a new approach in Middle Eastern affairs. He 
set the goal of British policy in the Middle East as the raising of 
living standards and support for a long-term plan of regional 
development. He summoned home his envoys in the Middle East 
for a joint conference so that the affairs of the region could be 
considered as a whole. He then encouraged the hopes of all those 
interested in the Middle East by establishing, under Sir Kinahan 
Cornwallis, a Committee to concert policy and plans. But since 
that time there has been no further evidence of activity along these 
lines. Action has been spasmodic and piecemeal. Is it too much 
to hope that, under the stress of growing crisis, a return to the 
earlier and more hopeful beginnings should be made? 
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The Russians Quit Manchuria 


April 30th is now the date for the final evacuation of Russian 
forces from Manchuria. They are indeed due to be off Chinese 
territory a week before they are out of Persia, and so far there 
is no sign that this time they will fail to go. From the point of 
view of the Chinese Government, however, their withdrawal, 
now in rapid progress, resembles what in chess is known as “ con- 
cealed check.” As the Russians withdraw, they hand over to the 
Communist armies and officials who for months have been pre- 
paring, under Russian protection, for this moment. When the 
Government troops moved north from Mukden on the heels of 
the Russians—whose movements are usually made suddenly with- 
out notice to the local Chinese Government commander—they 
found Communist forces in strong positions near Ssupingkai and 
were held up ; meanwhile the Russians withdrew from Chang- 
chun, the capital of Manchuria in the “ Manchukuo” period, 
and two hours before their departure Communist troops moved in 
and attacked a small garrison of Government soldiers who had 
been sent there by air while the Russians were still in occupation. 
The garrison was overwhelmed by superior numbers while the 
main Government force was blocked 70 miles to the south. Else- 
where in central and northern Manchuria it seems that the Com- 
munists have been moving into the key towns as the Russians 
have been moving out. 

It has all been very neatly done. The Russians have avoided 
the serious collision with American policy which would have 
been involved in any attempt to keep their army indefinitely in 
Manchuria ; at the same time they have stayed long enough to 
enable the Communists to build up a fighting strength adequate 
for resistance to the Government forces sent to take over control 
in Manchuria in accordance with the Chinese-Soviet treaty of 
last August. The Communists were let in to Manchuria from 
North China after Japan’s surrender—they were not previously 
operating there as a military force, though they had agents 
working underground—and provided with equipment captured 
by the Russians from the Japanese ; they are now in a position to 
offer a stubborn resistance to any advance of the Government 
army northwards from Mukden. The chances of war might 
indeed give victory in the end to Chungking, but the Russians 
know that Chungking is in no shape for a prolonged military 
effort and that American public opinion desires at all costs a 
speedy end to civil war in China. For Chungking it was better 
when the Russian army was still in Manchuria, for China could 
count on American support on the international issue ; now it is 
only a fight between two Chinese factions. The Manchurian 
Azerbaijan appears to have been successfully achieved, at least 
for the northern half of the territory. 


* * & 


End of Term Report 


It appears to be the tactic of the Government to fire its Big 
Bertha just before the Parliamentary recess, and then to let the 
explosion echo round the hills and dales of the constituencies 
until peace, however partial, descends again. Before the Christ- 
mas recess the shell bore on its side the emblem “Coal.” The 
new missile carries the words “ Iron and Steel.” 

Big Bertha’s performance for coal had been fully expected, 
and Members of Parliament and the public had been able to take 
the necessary defensive action well ahead. Indeed, the blast had 
singularly little effect on life and limb, and the old inhabitants 
have reappeared in their new buildings in dress and manner 
little different from the old. The reactions to the proposals to 
public ownership in the iron and steel industry are likely to be 
much more violent, both because of the substance of the change 
and the manner of its making. 


x 


The start of a recess prompts an end-of-term or progress 
report on other parliamentary matters. By the Christmas recess 
44 Bills had been introduced during the session, of which 23 
had received the Royal Assent. Out of the 44 only the Bretton 
Woods and Coal Bills and the Bill prolonging controls for five 
years were of outstanding importance, though the Bank 
of England Bill made quite a display while it stood in the 
window. Since then 22 new public Bills, four provisional order 
Bills and one confirmation order Bill have been introduced, 
making a total of 71. Out of these 53 have received the Royal 
Assent, having passed through both Houses. The most impor- 
tant of the new Bills are those for nationalising civil aviation ; 
subsidising the housing programme ; instituting a national health 
service; providing national insurance schemes for health, 
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employment and industrial injuries ; controlling borrowing, and 
freeing the trade unions from the restrictions of the old Trade 
Disputes Act. 

This is a formidable list, and amply fulfils the Labour Party’s 
promises to legislate for the social wellbeing of the people, but so 
far only three major Bills have become Acts. To have intro- 
duced legislation in so many important fields reflects well 
on both the Government for their determination and on the 
executive for their skill and pertinacity in rearing and shepherding 
so many new-born lambs. The drafting alone of so many Bilis 
has been a colossal job. The docile coalition schemes, which came 
out of their pigeon-holes with such regularity during the autumn, 
are now either exhausted or tied up again to give place to more 
ambitious projects. The man in the street may well be impressed 
by the extent to which his health and welfare are being sedulously 
legislated for. 

All is not so well with his wealth. Looking back it is easy 
to see how great an interest the Government has in social 
questions. But on economic questions the scene is much more of 
blasted buildings unrepaired than of new edifices in the making. 
The economic reconstruction of the country still moves slowly 
and without any visible overall plan. Productivity still appears to 
be falling. None of the working parties has yet reported. There 
are many signs that uncertainty about the shape of the new indus- 
trial system is hampering activity. There are many bright spots 
on the side of exports. It is true that the economic questions are 
generally more difficult to solve than the social ones, but they are 
the crucial ones. What is wanted is not theoretical selections for 
nationalisation, but realistic plans for getting output increasing 
faster. 

* * * 


Food—Little by Little 


More energetic measures are at last being taken to avert the 
worst threats of starvation. During the Easter holidays the 
American Secretary of Agriculture announced that the cut of 25 
per cent in the consumption of flour would begin to operate on 
April 23rd, and that American farmers would be given a bonus 
of 30 cents per bushel for wheat and maize delivered before May 
15th, in an effort to entice stocks off the farms. The United States 
now expects to be able to export one million tons of cereals a 
month in the first half of this year. The United Kingdom is to 
divert 200,000 tons of grains now on the high seas to other destina- 
tions, and a promise has been given that this amount will be made 
good to Britain later in the year. Other conservation measures are 
being discussed, but the Government’s dilatoriness in announcing 
them hardly looks well, either to people at home or abroad. 

There has been a striking change in the attitude of the better 
fed countries towards their responsibility to the rest of the world. 
The urgency of the situation has at last been brought home to 
them, and there is a wider recognition of what needs to be done, 
and a willingness to do it. It is right that the official measures 
should be set in motion, but it should not be thought that they are 
enough in themselves. Whatever is being done will still not 
bring the starved people above the level of the meanest subsistence. 
It is only death which is being staved off, not hunger. The steps 
being taken by the various Governments concerned cannot justify 
a complacent attitude in the minds of the public, here and abroad, 
that further action is not necessary. There is still much to be 
said for the voluntary curtailment of individual consumption in 
the better fed countries, to squeeze out some additional food for 
Europe and India. Quantitatively the contributions might not be 
large, but the effect on the givers would be considerable and on 
the receivers sufficient at least to save many lives. In America a 
campaign is being run for voluntary rationing, and there is an 
organisation for collecting tinned foods for famine relief. Why 
cannot the British Government permit the same sort of thing 
here instead of limiting contributions to money alone—a_ poor 
gesture from a humanitarian nation? To refuse is to stifle 
generosity. 


* * x 


Dominion Prime Ministers 


The development of the British Commonwealth is full of 
paradoxes—an imperialist expansion acquired without central plan 
or purpose ; a scattered territory held firmly together by the shift- 
ing ocean; a unanimity of action in face of war marred by the 
Dominion closest at hand; a constitutional federation bound by 
its least practical link, the Crown; a strong tendency to act 
together with no standing machinery for doing so. It is this last 
feature which is most in evidence during the discussions which, 
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fave started this week with the Dominion Prime Ministers and 
their deputies. 

There is at present no formal inter-Dominion organisation at 
Cabinet or near Cabinet level for co-ordinating Commonwealth 
policy. The Secretary of State for the Dominions has, of course, 
meetings with the diplomatic representatives of the Dominions— 
the High Commissioners—but this does not constitute a policy- 
‘making body on imperial affairs. Even with matters of vital im- 
— for the Commonwealth as a whole at stake it has not 

nm possible to collect the Prime Ministers of all the Dominions 
together at the same time: the visits of the four principal repre- 
sentatives, of which only three are Prime Ministers, will only 
overlap for a few days, and Mr Attlee and Lord Addison will, in 
fact, be carrying on a series of separate consultations. These 
will be extremely valuable, and are necessary in order to give due 
weight to the interests of the Dominions in the conference which 
starts in Paris this week, but they illustrate the difficulty of getting 
co-ordination in imperial affairs, and the vast distances which still 
make it difficult for the leading politicians to absent themselves 
for sufficiently long. Mr Chifley, for instance, has never visited 
this country before. And the formal organ of consultation, the 
Imperial Conference, has not met since 1936. 


The agenda for discussion is vast. Not only are the Dominions 
concerned with the preparations for the Peace Conference, and the 
treaties to be signed with those ex-enemy countries whose terri- 
tories line the Empire communication routes, but there are also 
decisions to be made for the International Conference on Trade 
and Employment, on the Dominions’ contributions to international 
security, on imperial defence, and on immigration. The time- 
table is going to be extremely full. Yet in spite of the continuing 
meed for machinery for joint consultation and action and the 
lip-service paid to it, it is almost certain that none of the 
Dominions would agree to any central body which would subtract 
one tittle from the independence of their own Legislatures. 


* x « 


Cabinet-making in Japan 


On April 22nd the Cabinet of Baron Shidehara, who had 
been Prime Minister of Japan since October, formally resigned. 
The general election held on April roth had inevitably raised the 
question of forming a Government acceptable to the political 
parties with a majority of the seats in the new House of Repre- 
sentatives. No single party had gained an absolute majority in 
the elections, but the Liberals had emerged as the strongest party 
with 142 seats out of 466, and their leader, Hatoyama, claimed the 
Premiership. It was not clear whether or not he could form a 
coalition Government with a working majority in the House, but 
in any case this was not the only consideration. Although 
Hatoyama had not been disqualified from political candidature 
ender General MacArthur’s purge directives, he was rather close 
to the borderline for a leader who should embody the spirit of a 
repentant and reformed Japan. His critics confronted him with 
remarks he made not so long ago in praise of Hitler, and though 
few politicians anywhere would improve their careers if called 
strictly to account for everything they said the day before yester- 
day, Hatoyama is not quite the man to deserve full Allied confi- 
dence for the impending critical period of political and economic 
reconstruction. His record is indeed less satisfactory than Shide- 
hara’s from an Allied point of view, and it has been believed in 
Tokyo that Allied Headquarters would prefer Shidehara to remain 
as Prime Minister, though with a Cabinet reconstructed so as to 
take in representatives of the principal Parliamentary parties. On 
the other hand, it is the aim of the Allied control to democratise 
Japan, and, now that the Japanese people has voted in a general 
election, it is hardly promoting that end to impose on the House 
of Representatives any Government which would not emerge from 
political combinations within the House itself. 


Shidehara himself, in spite of his 73 years of age, shows great 
reluctance to surrender power, and has descended from the 
Olympian elevation of non-party rule wherein he was sustained 
by General MacArthur and the Emperor to take part in the 
rough-and-tumble of party politics. He has not belonged to any 
party since he retired from public life after the Manchurian crisis, 
and his old party, the Minseito, has ceased to exist, so he has had 
to look for another. He could not lead the Liberals, as his rival, 
Hatoyama, was already at their head, but the second party of the 
Right, the Progressives, being in search of a leader of standing 
since the purge deprived them of so many of their principal per- 
sonalities, received him with open arms. So Shidehara now has a 
party, but it is not the strongest one. 
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Dutch-Belgian Economic Union 


In a world where most fusions are forced, most economic 
agreements forged under duress and the free peoples show an 
apparently congenital inability to act together, it is encouraging to 
learn of one act of international co-operation, freely negotiated 
and freely decided, which can bring little but benefit to the con- 
tracting parties. On April 17th and 18th M. Spaak, the Belgian 
Foreign Minister, led a Belgian delegation of Ministers to The 
Hague and there concluded negotiations with the Dutch and the 
Luxembourgeois for the establishment of a Customs Union 
between their three countries. 

The preliminary basis for this Union had already been laid in 
London in December, 1944, and various specific agreements had 
been reached on tariffs. The intention at that time was to car. 
through the Union immediately after liberation, but Holland was 
liberated only slowly and by degrees, and it was found that further 
negotiations were necessary. Now, however, all internal Customs 
barriers—except on certain transit goods—are to be abolished, the 
three countries will have uniform tariffs and intend to present 
themselves at this year’s international economic conferences— 
such as the Conference on Trade and Full Employment—as a 
single Customs Union. 

At a press conference in Brussels, M. Spaak said that the three 
countries did not propose to stop at Customs, but hoped to achieve 
a complete Economic Union. This would entail a great work of 
co-ordination to bring excise, prices, subsidies, rebates and wages 
into relation with each other ; it was hoped, too, to plan and co- 
ordinate industry to achieve the best results from mass produc- 
tion and rationalisation. The new Union, with a vigorous and 
hard-working population of 16 millions, possesses a useful balance 
between agriculture and industry, and hopes to make good its 
pre-war dependence on foreign trade by conquering markets 
formerly served by Germany. 

A political motive behind the movement for union may well 
be a desire on the part of the Dutch and the Belgians to have a 
greater say in the Allies’ policy for Germany. Their exclusion 
hitherto from discussions of policy has aroused some alarm. They 
are believed to follow, on the whole, the moderate line expressed 
by M. Gouin at Strasbourg and supported by the British Govern- 
ment. They renounce annexations ard dismemberment (except, 
perhaps, for minor rectifications of their frontiers), but they wish 
to see economic control established over the Ruhr and to play an 
active part in it. M. Spaak no doubt had the opportunity to press 
the views of the new Union on Mr Bevin when he flew to Londoa 
last Tuesday to consult with the British Foreign Office. 


* * *x 


The Hungarian Beggar Cannot Choose 


The Foreign Ministers, discussing in Paris the texts of the 
treaties with Bulgaria, Rumania and Hungary, will find the case 
of Hungary particularly harassing and tragic. That the country 
does not wish to be a Russian satellite or to be absorbed into a 
Russian economic system is obvious, not only from the results of 
the elections last year with their great majority for the Conserva- 
tive Smallholders, but also from the history and culture of the 
country, which is profoundly Western and Catholic and anti-Slav. 
The Russians have, however, inserted their influence where the 
Hungarians are least able to resist it. Hungary emerged from 
the war shattered—its great towns wrecked, its land uncultivated, 
its industry destroyed or earmarked for reparations. The result 
has been a winter of mounting starvation and galloping inflation. 
Reparations to Russia, fixed at {£50 million, to be paid 
in six years, cast their shadow over the immediate horizon. 
Beyond it lies the problem of restoring any sort of economic life 
in Hungary without German goods or German markets ; by 1938, 
the Germans were taking 50 per cent of Hungary’s exports and 
supplying 70 per cent of the imports. ° 

This is the background to the various economic agreements 
which have been negotiated with Russia during the last months, 
and some of which appear to have been ratified in Moscow during 
the recent visit paid to Marshal Stalin by the Hungarian Prime 
Minister, Ferenc Nagy, together with his Foreign Minister and 
Minister of Transport. When the project of a wholesale penetra- 
tion of the Hungarian market was first raised by Moscow last 
autumn the Hungarian Government resisted ; but the pressure 


of an unmanageable economic crisis at home has made the Hun-| 


garians more compliant. It is now reported that they have agreed 
to the formation of a series of joint stock companies in which the 
Russians are to hold a narrow majority—probably 51 per cent—of. 
the shares. Companies have already been established for oil, 
bauxite, internal aviation and internal waterways. Railways and 
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agriculture are to follow. The Russian share of the bargain lies 
partly in technical advice, partly in an agreement not to take 
reparations in the shape of machinery and other capital equip- 
ment, and partly in the provision of materials to Hungary—rolling 
stock, aircraft, and so on. (The Americans complain that some of 
these supplies are second-hand Lend-Lease equipment.) 

The immediate difficulty from the Hungarian point of view is 
that Russia is not economically in a position to permit the Hun- 
garians to profit from this refurbished version of capitalist im- 
perialism. Russia has tttle to export for the time being. In the 
long run, however, the system provides some hope of raising 
Hungarian economic standards, and the Hungarians can look in 
yain for any comparable assistance from the Western Powers. 


* * * 


New Towns Bill 


The drafts of the New Towns Bill and of the Second Interim 
Report of the New Tgwns Committee, under Lord Reith, have 
been funning neck and neck. The latter reached the tape first, 
but only just. The text of the Bill was issued on April 24th. 
The new Bill was promised for the summer, but it now comes 
out ahead of schedule, for it is urgently necessary that the mechan- 
ism for decanting population from the congested centres should 
come into operation quickly, so as to prevent the threatened sprawl 
of new building solidifying into hideous new suburbs. 

The Bill follows many of the recommendations of the Reith 
Committee’s Reports. Full reliance is put on the “magnet” 
method of setting up new towns—that is, on the setting up of ad 
hoc Development Corporations who will have the authority to 
acquire, hold, manage and dispose of land and to carry out build- 
ing and public utility operations necessary for the setting up of the 
new town. These corporations would hope to attract their popu- 
lation from overcrowded areas. Local authorities in these con- 
gested areas can also arrange with the new corporations to build 
houses for them which would receive the normal Exchequer 
subsidy. Alternatively, the Development Corporations can build 
the working-class houses independently and attract the Exchequer 
subsidy direct. —The mechanism by which the corporations obtain 
the Exchequer subsidy is thus quite clear. What is not so clear 
is how they acquire the rate subsidy. The Reith Committee, in 
their second interim report, recommended that the Exchequer 
should pay a further subsidy equal to and in place of the normal 
rate contribution which a local authority would provide if it 
erected the houses itself. This is certainly the simplest solution 
and should be clearly incorporated in the Bill. 

The new corporations are, for most purposes, the agents of the 
Minister of Town and Country Planning, and, subject to his 
approval, have powers to acquire land by compulsory purchase 
and develop it. Except in special circumstances they cannot sell 
it, but only lease it for 99 years. When their functions in setting 
up the town are complete, the Minister can wind up and dissolve 
the corporation, subject to the approval of Parliament. The capital 
expenditure of the development corporation will be met by the 
Exchequer, and it is estimated tentatively that for a new town of 
§0,000 inhabitants an expenditure of £19 million, spread over 10 
years, would be required, of which about £3,500,000 would be 
expenditure by local authorities. 

The relations between local authority and development corpora- 
tion are not going to be easy to adjust, and the Minister will have 
to clarify a lot of points on this when it comes to the second read- 
ing. Although the explanatory memorandum to the Bill states 
that the new corporations will not affect the powers and duties of 
the local authorities, it is quite obvious that they will, and indeed 
the Bill itself goes into some of the changes which may take place. 
Quite apart from the day-to-day adjustment of interests between 
the new towns and the local authorities into whose areas they are 
placed, there are very interesting long-range questions concerning 
who is to control the towns when they come to maturity. The 
Reith Committee are opposed to combining the functions of land- 
owner and local authority in a single body. Fortunately this 
particular decision is a long way ahead. 


* * * 


Housing Targets 


It is impossible to get very excited about the “ revelations ” 
of the housing programme which were published last week, 
almost in parentheses, in the Second Interim Report of the 
New Towns Committee.* Nevertheless, it is a pity that such an 
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indirect and almost hole-in-corner methed should have been used 
for giving information on an important topic, about which there is 
very great interest. 


In order to give substance to estimates of the amount of 
building and labour required for new towns, the committee have 
stated that the Government’s housing programme contemplates 
the building of 4,000,000 houses by local authorities and 
private enterprise by 1955 or 1957, and to do this the building 
industry will have to be expanded to 1} million by the middle 
of 1949, with a corresponding increase in the labour force for 
civil engineering. With this large labour force it is expected 
that 400,000 to 500,000 houses a year will be built for six or 
eight years after 1949. 


These are not very precise targets and they omit entirely any 
mention of the three critical years ahead, when execution is so 
particularly liable to betray promise. Mr Bevan has until now 
resolutely set his face against announcing any targez. He has 
still ayojded giving the particularly difficult targets for 1947, 
1948, and 1949, but for the years beyond that it now appears 
that the Government has embraced their predecessors’ aims. 


_Four million houses in 12 years (assuming the 1957 target) 
gives an average of 300,000 a year, which would employ a 
reasonable proportion of national resources if evenly spread out. 
In the peak years before the war about 350,000 houses a year 
were built with a labour force of 1,000,000, of whom some 
150,000 were unemployed. What is disturbing is that by setting 
so high a target and achieving it so slowly (four years after the 
war ends) the Government has been driven to adopt the Coalition 
Government’s child—the scheme for training building operatives 
to a total of 1; million. The manpower budget is so tight that 
1; million men cannot be spared for building houses unless other 
and equally important demands are to remain unsatisfied. 
Every effort must be made to achieve more houses sooner and 
with a smaller labour force—say a million at the most—and to . 
be content with 300,000 or 350,000 houses a year. It is extremely 
doubtful, too, if the implications of a 4,000,000 target have been 
thought out. This would almost certainly mean the replacement 
of many structurally sound, but old-fashioned, houses, whose 
demolition would add enormously to the total cost of the 
programme. 


Malayan Union 


The objections of the Sultans to the constitutional changes 
in Malaya now seem to have crystallised on the title “ Malayan 
Union” and the possible submergence of the identity of the 
States. The Order-in-Council setting up the Union became 
effective on April 1st and gave full power to the central legisla- 
ture, with certain reservations to be used at the Governor’s 
discretion. Authority will therefore be delegated from the central 
legislature to the state councils. Though it is not to be expected 
that the basic principle of the Order-in-Council will be changed, 
there is still scope for the adjustment of differences of opinion 
on the exact functions of the state councils before the details of 
the constitutional framework are filled in. 


The Order-in-Council establishing Malayan citizenship is also 
to be reconsidered in order to give a better opportunity for dis- 
cussion about the formula to be adopted for conferring citizen- 
ship on the immigrant population. Malays have been par- 
ticularly vehement in their objections to the ten years’ residence 
qualification, and there is much substance in the demand for a 
closer scrutiny of applicants than a mere residential qualification 
offers. The solution of the problem of citizenship is fundamental 
to a successful union and has a direct bearing on the Sultans’ 
reluctance to surrender control of the state councils. 


A complete exchange of views between the Sultans, public 
opinion in Malaya and the Colonial Office has now become vital 
if Malays are to have confidence in the new constitutional 
arrangements. This is necessary on more than political grounds. 
Malaya has £5 million to spend under the Colonial Development 
and Welfare Act, and while there may be sufficient administra- 
tive staff in the country at present to devise a development plan 
assisted by this grant, confidence in the future economic and 
social development of Malaya would surely be enhanced if the 
Malays had the opportunity to participate in devising and 
executing the country’s economic strategy. This can be achieved 
only if there is a settled legislative and administrative machine 
in which they can be adequately representec 
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Austria Claims South Tyroi 


On the eve of the Foreign Ministers’ conference in Paris, 
the Austrian Government has staked its claim to the Southern 
Tyrol and supported it by a picturesque mass demonstration at 
Innsbruck, on the Austro-Italian frontier. South Tyrol, incor- 
porated in Italy after the first world war, was spared annexation 
by Greater Germany because Hitler preferred to use it as a bribe 
to his friend Mussolini. The Austrian case is based on the over- 
whelming preponderance of Austrians in South Tyrol and on the 
despicable treatment meted out to them by Fascist Italy. On the 
other hand, as so often happens, economic interests cut across 
the obvious ethnical frontier. South Tyrol supplies Northern 
Italy with electrical current. The issue is somewhat aggravated 
by the fact that under a Hitler-Mussolini deal made in 1939 a 
number of Southern Tyrolers emigrated to Austria and would 
now, presumably, like to go back to their homes. 

Certain factors, however, mitigate the problem. The two parties 
to the dispute are not particularly opposed to one another in 
matters of ideology. Both are predominantly Catholic and ruled 
by Catholic-Left Coalitions. Both have an uncertain status 
diplomatically: Italy as a co-belligerent and Austria as a liberated 
victim of Nazi Germany. The interests of the great Allied Powers 
are not involved here as they are in the case of Trieste, because 
South Tyrol does not lie on the demarcation line between the 
eastern and western zones of influence. The issue is not likely to 
generate international tension. 

In general, therefore, there seems no reason why in this case 
the injustice done in 1918 should not be made good. Economic 
agreement could safeguard Italy’s economic interests and the 
population of South Tyrol could return to the Government and 
the citizenship there is reason to suppose they prefer. The best 
method would probably be the return outright of the northern 
province of Bolzano to Austria. The fate of the southern province 
of Trent might be decided by plebiscite. Yet it is important to 
remember that the transfer to Austria of a strip of territory will 
do nothing to ease its real problems or point any way out of the 


nationalist morass in which it would be fatal for Austria to become 
imbedded. 


* * * 
‘The Kurds and Separatism 


News from north Persia is scarce. No visitors are allowed 
there. The two British MPs who have recently visited Persia, 
Brigadier A. H. Head and Mr Michael Foot, were, as was to be 
expected, denied the right to go north. Azerbaijan radio, which 
is one of the sole sources of local information, reports that the 
provincial government “continues to carry out its programme of 
reforms,” but no one knows what these entail, and how they affect 
some 750,000 Kurds living in the area. From time to time, how- 
ever, there emerges from behind the veil some fairly substantial 
story of Russian encouragement given to Kurdish nationalism, 
including a much advertised visit of Kurdish chieftains to Baku 
last year. These tales are of concern to other governments besides 
that of Persia, and it is as well to recall where the Kurds live and 
what their feelings are. 

They are a racial group, nearly three million strong, and are 
tribally organised. Their only unity is that of language. 
The creation of an autonomous Kurdistan was seriously con- 
sidered after the last war. It was mentioned in an Anglo-French 
declaration of 1918, and was provided for—though without the 
Persian Kurds—in the abortive Treaty of Sevrés of 1920. But the 
idea was dropped in the final peace treaty with Turkey—the 
Treaty of Lausanne. As a result the present distribution of the 
Kurdish people spreads over four modern states. It is, roughly, 
about one million in Turkey, about three-quarters of a million in 
each of Iraq and Persia, and—at the last census—45,866 in the 
USSR. 

The Turkish Kurds, never very well treated by the central 
government, first, because its officials were apt to regard relegation 
to Kurdistan as banishment, and to extort compensatory per- 
quisites, and, secondly, because the tribes disliked Mustapha 
Kemal’s religious and agrarian reforms, have been reduced to 
poverty and unimportance by the changes he wrought. The 
peasants have left the highlands for work in new industrial centres, 
and the tribal chiefs are living without the ra‘ds and retainers that 
used to constitute their livelihood. They are in much the same 
case as were the Scottish Highland chieftains after the 45. 

Of the three governments concerned, Iraq is clearly the most 
petturbed, for the Kurds of the north number upwards of a third 
of the country’s population, have never liked owing allegiance to 
Baghdad, and live in the mountainous areas round Mosul, Arbit, 
Kirkuk and Sulaimania, two of which centres are already world 
ae for their oil. Further, promises of better treatment made 

y the Iraqi Government of 1944 were not carried out by its suc- 
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cessor, with the result that unrest in Iraqi Kurdistan has been 
considerable throughout the past autumn and winter. Modern 
frontiers mean little to Kurdish chieftains. They simply constitute 
a convenient dividing line across which Kurds can step to saf 
while national punitive forces cannot follow. If, as seems like} 
the Persian Kurds are being encouraged by the Russians to 

the Teheran Government, the fever cannot fail to spread. Of 
this fact both the Iraqi and the Turkish Governments are 


uncomfortably aware. 
a * * 


The Birthrate and the Cost 


The birthrate during 1945, according to the Registrar. 
General’s returns, was 16.1 per 1,000 of the population, compared 
with 17.5 during 1944, the highest total reached during the war, 
The drop began in March last year, and corresponds roughly to 
the exodus of troops to the Continent on D-Day. It may be that 
demobilisation will cause a reverse trend in the birthrate for 
the later quarters of this year. It is, however, almost certainly 
only a matter of tume before the pre-war situation re-asseris 
itself. 

In the context of the general population problem, the social and 
economic factors associated with childbirth have been too little 
studied in the past, and it is interesting that an examination is 
to be made of these problems. An investigation is being spon- 
sored by the Royal College of Obstetricians and Gynaecologists and 
the Population Investigation Committee—an unofficial body which 
does valuable research. The form the inquiry is to take is the 
now familiar sample method. The mothers of all children bom 
during one recent week are to be interviewed when their infants 
are six weeks old. It is thus hoped to question some 12,000 
mothers. The Royal College is interested in the use made of 
various types of maternity services, and further, in what changes 
in public demand are likely when the housing situation improves. 
It has been estimated that at the present time, three out of 
every four maternity cases wish to go into hospitals, and the 
difficulty of booking accommodation has led to some requests for 
reservations ten or eleven months ahead. The preferences of 
mothers need to be studied in relation to the provision of health 
services, for a public health service, among other things, should 
provide, as far as is reasonably possible, what the public wants. 

The Population Investigation Committee is interested in the cost 
side of child bearing. There is practically no information avail- 
able on the actual costs associated with the birth of a child. Free 
or very inexpensive medical facilities exist for the low income 
groups. The rich can spend very large sums; but medium cost 
facilities are hard to find. The importance of the cost factor 
in limiting the size of the family may not be of paramount impor- 
tance, but if parents are to be encouraged to increase their families, 
it is an aspect about which more needs to be known. The Royal 
College of Obstetricians and the Population Investigation Com- 
mittee will be doing a public service in uncovering the facts of 
the social and economic aspects of child-bearing. 


* x x 


Training the Tax-gatherers 


So much criticism is hurled at the civil service that 
it is always pleasant to enter another credit in the book of 
judgment. This one is for the retraining or acclimatisation of 
men and women returned from war service, before they go back 
to their civilian job of collecting the nation’s taxes. In planning this 
scheme the Inland Revenue department have shown imagination 
and understanding, and the experience will be valuable both for 
themselves and other departments for the long-term job of train- 
ing new entrants to the service. The first batches of the latter 
are due to arrive fairly soon. 

The scheme is to give every man or woman a three weeks’ 
course in one of a small number of centres. Each batch consists 
of a group of about 12, and the methods used are informal. The 
aim is to remind the ex-service men of what they knew before, 
and then to bring them up to date with wartime changes, in 
which PAYE plays a prominent part. Films and lantern slides 
are used to illustrate different aspects of the work. After com- 
pleting the course every individual is posted to his branch or office 
and is sent sets of notes dealing with different aspects of tax 
administration ; as far as possible his superior officer matches 
practical and theoretical work. And so for two or three months 
after leaving the centre, training continues. 

The results are reported to be highly successful. Not only are 
the individuals conscious of a pleasant sense of interest in them, 
and of being thoroughly readjusted to the old life, but senior 
officers report that the men and women are fitting in quickly and 
easily to the old surroundings. It is a precedent which ought to 
be followed elsewhere. 
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Letters to 


The Fiscal Prospect 


Sir,—The Budget proposes to exempt estates not exceeding 
£2,000 from Estate Duty. 

It would be equitable and consistent if the first £2,000 of all 
estates were so exempted and this amount excluded from the 
calculation of the net capital value of the total. 

Such exemption would be logical in principle and similar to 
those of the Income Tax laws. Otherwise it is an example of 
gross class discrimination.—Yours faithfully, 


WaLTER A, ANDERSON 
Oriental Club, Hanover Square, W.1 


Labour Shortage 


S1x,—The Economists recently received here stress the British 
labour shortage. No doubt for some time to come Britain will 
have to scrape the bottom of the manpower barrel in her efforts 
to repair wartime devastation, to reconvert and relocate and 
modernise plant, to move and rehouse workmen. 

It would not be safe, however, to think of a “ labour shortage ” 
wholly in terms of shortage of labourers as compared to work 
to be done. Labour saved, under modern conditions, should 
enter the picture more prominently than labour spent. Hour 
for hour it contributes exactly as much to increase production 
as labour spent and in terms of material income over any given 
period it contributes vastly more. Just what the ratio may be 
in each line is anybody’s guess, but even a foreman saves more 
labour as a foreman than he could deliver as a workman, while 
tools increase efficiency by amounts that are substantial in simple 
operations and that must be astronomical in more complicated 
ones. 

Accordingly any policy that seriously impairs efficient use of 
labour delivers a body blow to production and creates a “ labour 
shortage.” Such policies tend both to cayse neglect and damage 
to existing machinery and to impair the incentive to work. It 
is the familiar, unique and unpopular service of capitalism that 
it rewards efficiency and punishes inefficiency in both owner 
and workmen. Socialistic operation dilutes these twin incen- 
tives without substituting any other discipline so sensitive or so 
effective. Thus it tends to be characterised by labour shortage. 

All this is not to rule out British nationalisation. Britain needs 
more speed in bringing her plant up to competitive levels than 
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the Editor 


she can expect from capitalistic responses. Something like 
surgical methods seem called for. But a detached observer may 
be permitted to wonder whether nationalisation can continue 
to be preferable after this one service has been completed. May 
it not thereafter so sacrifice efficiency through slackness as to 
wipe out all the gains from better plant and thus prolong the 
“labour shortage ”? 

It would be indeed odd if capitalistic Britain were to spurn 
the virtues and forfeit the benefits of capitalistic incentive and 
thus lose ground economically at the very time when com- 
munistic Russia is accelerating her rediscovery of these virtues 
and benefits and thereby forging rapidly ahead—Yours 
faithfully, 


Ojai, California FRANK CIST 


Coal Output and Labour 


Sir,—With reference to your note of April 2oth, it should be 
emphasised that the output capacity of the industry in 1938-9 
was in the order of 280 million tons per annum and approaches 
250 million tons to-day. 


1938 1944 
Output (million tons) ............... 227 184 
Employees: (1,000) is vi. sws ci. oa Jasco 740 710 
WRRENOGIEME oc. flanks: < «56.015 5i9 2)0 6 we 0 15 5% Nil 
Time lost due to want of trade ....... 1 month Nil 
Output per man-shift (cwts.) ......... 22 -95 20 -0 
PUREE, 5 oy on oe ae coke wana 6 -4% 13 6% 
(*) Output machine-cut coal (million tons) 135 132 
* No. of pits using coal cutters .....00. 
(1925-915) 


The loss in output of coal in 1945 due to (a) absenteeism 
of 16.3 per cent and (b) decline in output per man-shift (20 
cwts.) is some 50 million tons. The hidden loss under (*) is 
equally serious, for though the number of coal-cutting machines 
increased by 8 per cent in the period 1938-45 due to better 
machine performance, the actual quantity of coal cut per machine 
has more than doubled between 1928-38. Out of 1,700 pits only 
938 are using coal-cutting machines. With reference to pro- 
ductive efficiency comparable outputs of coal per man-shift in 
1937-8 were, Germany, 33 cwts.; Poland, 40 cwts.; Holland, 35 
cwts.; and USA, over 5 tons; compared with 23 cwrs. in the 
UK.—Yours faithfully, R. C, SMART 

146 High Street, Harborne, Birmingham, 17 


AMERICAN SURVEY 





Delaying the Loan 


Senator Vandenberg’s last-minute decision to support the 
British loan is rightly considered worth a dozen endorsements 
from more predictable sources. As a converted isolationist, and 
the foremost Republican spokesman on foreign affairs, his voice 
reaches ears deaf to the pleadings of the Administration. It was 
the man, and not the argument, that made the news, for the 
latter was carefully calculated to cause the least possible pain in 
Michigan in an election year. Senator Vandenberg made no 
secret of the reluctance with which he supports the “ gigantic 
speculation”; he insisted that Congress should have an earlier 
and more decisive voice in formulating the conditions of following 
loans arranged through the Export-Import Bank ; and that the 
political quid pro quo for any further loan—the holding of free 
elections in Poland, for example—should be delivered on the nail. 
The appeal to immediate American self-interest, and the hardly 
veiled references to the danger of throwing Britain into the arms 
of an unnamed totalitarian Power, are familiar themes certain of 
a sympathetic response. Senator Vandenberg’s support is no 
guarantee that the loan will go through, but his hostility might 
have signed its death-warrant. That it was considered essential 
that he should speak before his departure with Mr Byrnes is 
perhaps a sign that Administration confidence is wavering. 

The loan has had some narrow squeaks in the past week. 
Senator Langer has not succeeded in talking it to death, but the 
loan debate is particularly vulnerable to delaying tactics. It is 
not only that to postpone its passage might endanger British par- 
ticipation in Bretton Woods, and that the attachment of con- 
ditions, at this late hour, might necessitate re-negotiation of the 


agreement and thus make it impossible for Britain to receive any 
financial aid this year. The Administration must. also clear the 
decks for the Senate to retrieve the disastrous House versions of 
the Conscription Bill by May 15th, and the Price Control Bill 
by June 30th. It would be too optimistic to expect the enemies 
of the loan to refrain from exploiting this pressing time-table by 
amendment if not by filibuster. 

Although nominal supporters of the loan in Washington are 
legion, they conspicuously lack the ingenunity and energy which 
the opposition is putting into devices for delaying, watering-down 
and otherwise frustrating the agreement. Senator Taft, who is 
no less influential in the Republican party than Senator Vanden- 
berg, has attacked the whole loan programme of the Administra- 
tion as subjecting international trade to inter-governmental 
controls, and has renewed his proposal that a free gift of $1 
billion, regarded as a last instalment of Lend-Lease, would amply 
meet Britain’s valid needs: The “mental torture” which rank- 
and-file Republicans confess to undergoing in reaching a 
decision will be aggravated by the split between Senator 
Taft and Senator Vandenberg. Only Senator Barkley’s vigilance 
prevented a snap vote last week on a measure to substi- 
tute for the $3.7 billion loan a credit of $1 billion from the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation, plus whatever bonds could be sold 
on the same terms in the open market. Mr Jesse Jones has 
demanded that the bulk of the loan should be secured by British 
investments and operations in the United States, as a more “ busi- 
nesslike ” arrangement, and there is notable enthusiasm for Sena- 
tor MacFarland’s insistence that the loan should be conditional 
on the permanent possession of the British Atlantic bases and 
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peacetime rights on American-built airfields on British territory. 
Singly, each of these attacks may be overcome, but they may add 
up to delay which would force the Administration to give 
precedence to pressing domestic legislation. 


* = * 
Economic Joy ride 


If the recent lifting of price ceilings on a wide range of 
consumer and capital goods was intended as appeasement of the 
enemies of price control, the lesson once more is that appeasement 
does not pay. In a riotous all-night session last week the House 
of Representatives over-ran the price control machinery like a bull 
in a china shop. The Office of Price Administration was given a 
nine months’ lease of life, by a vote of 355 to 42, but under con- 
ditions that amount to a repeal of the Act and constitute one of 
the Truman Administration’s worst rebuffs at the hands of the 
Coalition of Republicans and Southern Democrats. 

The havoc wrought by special interests is complete. The House 
Bill provides that manufacturers, retailers, and distributors must 
be guaranteed “ cost plus a reasonable profit ”—a blanket guaran- 
tee of rewards supposedly reserved, under the American system, 
for the efficient. The $2 billion annual subsidy programme is to 
cease by next January Ist, and meat subsidies by this June, the 
losses to growers and processors to be made up by equivalent 
increases in prices. In future, when the factory costs of recon- 
version items like refrigerators, automobiles and radios go up, the 
retail prices must be allowed to rise too; the distributor must not, 
as often hitherto, be compelled to absorb the difference. As soon 
as the production of any given article reaches the level of 1941, 
it is to be freed automatically from price control. The maximum 
average price order, by which OPA maintained at least a slow flow 
of lower-priced clothing from the manufacturers, is liquidated. 

There are pickings for everyone on the carcass of price controlg— 
except for the consumer. The new Price Administrator, Mr 
Porter, estimates that food costs will rise by 8 per cent when sub- 
sidies cease, and that ending controls on 50 per cent of the com- 
modities in the cost of living index will add billions to consumer’s 
bills. Mr Bowles has called it a joyride to economic disaster, 
and we are told that the President’s comment is not fit to print. 
Mr Reuther, of the Automobile Workers, pointed the obvious 
moral when he issued the warning that if the Bill went through 
it would not be long before his union was once more knocking at 
the door of the motor manufacturers for higher wages. 

The hope that soberer second thoughts will prevail in the Senate 
_ may be only wishful thinking, for the Senate farm and cotton 
blocs have been gunning for the Office of Price Administration 
for a long time. Meanwhile, the House revolt encourages produ- 
cers’ hoarding of shirts and wheat, livestock and cars, in the ex- 
pectation of higher prices, without altogether eliminating the fears 
of eventual OPA interference which manufacturers insist are 
clogging the assembly lines. Price control may deal only with 
symptoms, rather than underlying causes, as its critics rather 
ingenuously argue, but it has built up a surprising degree of public 
confidence as the only symbol of stability. To jettison this would 
be the surest means of accelerating the inflationary pressures. In 
this case the threat of Presidential veto is useless. How much can 
be salvaged from the wreckage depends on the effectiveness and 
speed with which public opinion, which unquestionably supports 
OPA, can be brought to bear on Congress. 


* * * 


Crusade for Food 


The campaign to fulfil American food commitments swept into 
high gear this week. Moral fervour has at last been united with 
compulsion, to their mutual advantage. The combined eloquence 
of Mr Lehman, Mr LaGuardia and Mr Truman has finally 
brought America face to face with the starving, and Mr Wallace’s 
drive for gifts of food will not allow them to be forgotten. ‘The 
practical steps announced by the Secretary of Agriculture have 
two goals, the reduction of consumption in the United States and 
the capture of farmers’ stocks. Both of these are necessary if the 
target of 125 million bushels is to be reached by June 30th. In- 
deed, some of the delay in instituting producer rationing may be 
traced to the exaggeration of farmers’ stocks. by leading the public 
to believe that the farmer was the only villain of the piece. In 
fact, farm stocks of wheat at about 200 million bushels are only 
25 to 50 million bushels above the level of the last ten years— 
nothing like enough to solve the shortage. 

Estimates of what will be obtained by the 25 per cent flour cut 
vary, but it is not likely to be more than 30 million bushels by the 
end of June, and may not be much more than 20 million. But the 
farmers’ bins are now to be opened by a really substantial bonus 
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—30 cents a bushel on wheat delivered before May 25th, compared 
to the 4 cent addition which was tried and found insufficient last 
month. The same bonus will be applicable to corn, and the 
government has also offered to buy unlimited quantities of oats 
for export. The appeal to the profit motive will be reinforced by 
a call from the churches in the North-West and a personal journey 
by Mr LaGuardia to the wheat belt. An attack upon waste is 
more difficult to dramatise, but the Federal Trade Commission 
has done its bit by the revelation that in 1945 a reasonable reduc- 
tion in the returns of unsold bread, which was sometimes sold 
for animal feeding, sometimes flung into the nearest river, would 
have been sufficient to provide a daily ration of one-third of a 
pound of bread for the entire French population for 36 days. 

In the past month in the United States, confusion has abetted 
complacency. The government cannot be acquitted entirely of 
fostering both by its inaction, the contradictions of its spokes- 
men and its insistence that everything possible was being done to 
meet a crisis which would be over in ninety days. The steam that 
has been raised in the past week should not be allowed to die 
down. Black markets are as possible in wheat and flour as they 
are in butter and meat, and rationing at the source, if it is not 
accompanied by public restraint, may become intolerably inequit- 
able. It is paradoxical that the success of compulsory cuts hangs 
upon the energy with which the voluntary campaign continues to 
be pressed home. 


* * o 


Veterans on the Campus 


_ One of the biggest problems facing that much-harassed orga- 
nisation, the Veterans Administration, is to find places in Ameri- 
can colleges and universities for the 14 million “student veterans” 
whose applications for further education it has approved. Under 
the “ GI Bill of Rights,” anyone discharged from the forces with 
more than go days’ service can apply to the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion for permission to enrol as an apprentice or in an approved 
college, with the right to draw $500 a year for one to four years 
pls . monthly living allowance of $50 (or more if there are depen- 

ants). 

Throughout the country, it is estimated that about 300,000 
student veterans are already “in training”; by autumn, the total 
will probably have risen above three-quarters of a million. And 
even now, all the big private colleges and the major state univer- 
sities are stretching their powers of improvisation to the limit 
to cope with unprecedented numbers of new students. After the 
lean war years when enrolments were very low, colleges now have 
to provide both housing and teaching staff for their swollen 
classes. Forty per cent of student veterans are married and 
trailers, abandoned war plants and camps, gymnasiums and apart- 
ment houses are being used as student hostels. Often, double 
shifts—day and evening—have to be worked in overcrowded 
classrooms. 

It is hardly surprising that fears have been expressed that, 
under such conditions, educational standards will inevitably be 
lowered, in spite of all the college authorities can do to deal with 
the situation. A good deal of the difficulty arises from the fact 
that student veterans have flocked, first of all, to the best-known 
colleges and universities. Of those who apply for a formal educa- 
tion as distinct from apprenticeship and purely technical training 
in various trades, 41 per cent, so far, chose one of the 38 great 
colleges. Most of them are seriously intent on getting the best 
education and most useful training for a good job they can; the 
smaller colleges catering largely for a diversity of the liberal arts 
have been ignored. But the Veterans’ Administration has now 
been obliged to say that would-be student veterans will have to go 
to the smaller places—many of which are still not filled to capacity 
—where there should be nearly a quarter of a million vacant places 
next autumn. Fuller information about these colleges, dissemi- 
nated through regional VA offices, should help spread the load. 

A second suggestion to ease the unprepared-for burden is the 
establishment of temporary “ universities.” At the end of March, 
Governor Dewey of New York got the agreement of 85 universi- 
ties in that State to an idea of his for an emergency two-year 
college for 12,000 veterans at Samson Naval Base to be paid for 
by New York State and staffed by 1,000 faculty members from the 
other colleges. It is interesting that the idea of a New York State 
University had also been suggested to provide a college whose 
students would be accepted free of the racial distinctions and pre- 
ferences openly or indirectly practised by existing colleges. Criti- 
cism that this would merely result in a “ ghetto university ” ham- 
pered the development of the idea. A temporary institution, 
however, may be the best solution in areas where university over- 
crowding by student veterans is mest serious. The American 
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STATEMENT OF CONDITION 
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ASSETS 
Cash and Due from Banks $126,264,504.85 
United States Government Obligations... 421,964,375-55 
Other Bonds and Securities 22,459,850.79 
Loans and Discounts 218,403,918.21 


Real Estate Bonds and Mortgages 782,396.60 
Equities in Real Estate 1,031.22 
Customers’ Liability for Acceptances 857,697.05 
Interest Receivable and Other Assets 2,726,725 .21 


$793,460,499.48 


LIABILITIES 


Surplus 

Undivided Profits 11,430,215.33 $61,430,215.33 
General Reserve 3,272,088.68 
Dividend Payable April 1, 1946 600,000.00 
Acceptances 1,076,430.19 
Reserve for Taxes and Other Liabilities 41860,517.87 


Deposits 722,221,247.41 
$793,460,499.48 
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MAY NUMBER 
PRINCIPAL CONTENTS 
Trusteeship and Mandate: Systems Compared 
Dependent peoples and self-government 
Trans-Jordan’s Progress Under Mandate 
Model for trusteeships of the future 
Searching for Oil Under the Sea 
British companies test Trinidad’s possibilities 
Aluminium trom Gold Coast Bauxite 
Outline of Volta River £12,000,000 project 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan at the Cross-roads ? 
Progress under the condominium 
Cotton Marketing : The Close of an Era 
Considerations which have influenced Government’s decision 


CURRENT EVENTS, ILLUSTRATED: 
Over 60 interesting, informative and weil-reproduced photographs 


ROUND THE COLONIAL EMPIRE 
Cables from Correspondents and news in brief 
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Why 
you are able to cable 
so quickly 


When fading occurs in wireless transmission 
the cables take over the load. Cables and 
wireless are complementary to one another. 
Cabled messages pass through relay points 
on foreign soil. These relay points are manned 
by Cable and Wireless or associated com- 
panies’ staff, thus ensuring team work, 
efficiency and synchronisation in relaying 
through traffic to its ultimate destination in 
a matter of split seconds. 


(ABLE AND WIRELESS 


PIONEERS OF CHEAP COMMUNICATIONS 
Cable and Wireless Ltd., Electra House, Victoria Embankment, London, W.0.2 
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JOHN GANADIAN A 
has money 


in the Bank 


NINE billion dollars more savings than 1939 —this is the 
war-time record of the Canadian people. In war bonds, bank 
accounts and other savings they have built up a backlog of pur- 
chasing power more than three times as great as in pre-war days. 

Canadians are eager and able to buy. Are you planning to 
capitalize on this pent-up purchasing power ? 


Facts for your CANADIAN MARKET FILE 


Cockfield, Brown & Company’s monthly bulletin, “ Economie 
and Business Trends’’, supplies in brief, authoritative form 
many of the facts you may: want to know concerning this waiting 
Canadian market. ; ; 

If you would care to receive regular copies, simply write 
Cockfield, Brown & Company Limited, Canada Cement Company 
Building, Montreal, Canada. 


& COMPANY LIMITED 


MONTREAL « TORONTO e WINNIPEG e© VANCOUVER 





Ghis leading Canadian advertising agency offers British 
businesses complete advertising and marketing service in all parts 
of Canada. Your enquiry ts invited. 
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Council on Education estimates that 4 million veterans will apply 
for schooling before the nine-year time-limit is up. 


*x x + 
Caste and Courts- Martial 


To anyone who happens to have followed the complex 
developments of the court-martial now known as the “ Lichfield 
Case,” the appointment of a nine-man civilian board’ to report 
to the Secretary of War on the Army’s judicial system will 
come as no surprise. The Lichfield case takes its name from 
the English town where, the prosecution maintains, six officers 
and nine enlisted men (i.e., “ other ranks ”) were guilty of cruelty 
to soldiers held in the guard-hous: of a reinforcement depot. 

So far a sergeant has been convicted and a colonel indicted. 
Before the trial of the third defendant began, however, both the 
chief prosecutor and his assistant asked to be released from their 
duty. The second request was granted and the assistant prose- 
cutor allowed newspapermen to infer that the military authorities 
were attempting to “whitewash” the officers in the case by 
offering the enlisted men sentences of only 30 months if they 
would accept full responsibility for their acts and exonerate their 
superior officers. Whéther or not the defence is able to prove its 
case that the Lichfield detachment had definite orders from high 
military sources to make the guard-house so unbearable that 
detained soldiers would return willingly to the front, so much 
attention has come to the case that a fuller investigation cannot 
now be avoided. 

Indignation over the Lichfield case, however, is only a dis- 
turbing symptom of a much wider public distrust of Army pro- 
cedure. In view of the Army’s desperate need for new recruits 
and, if possible, legislation to enforce peacetime conscription, it 
became necessary to investigate the causes of this distrust which, 
rather vaguely, lets fly at the military “caste-system.” A board, 
headed by General Doolittle, has started its hearings in Washing- 
ton, and has now adjourned for the collection of further evidence. 
Even in seven days of hearings it has become clear that there 
is a strong feeling among the ranks that courts-martial sentences 
should bear some relation to justice as well as to the maintenance 
of military discipline. The suggestion was also heard that all 
officers, including West Point cadets, should have first served in 
the ranks, and that enlisted men should not be used as personal 
servants. Another matter likely to be raised is the ban on 
enlisted men serving as members of courts-martial. To an army 
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which preserves its civilian standards a good deal more than 
most, the idea that a soldier must be tried only by his superiors 
conflicts with every conception of justice it has ever learnt. 


Shorter Notes 


Mr John L. Lewis and the mine operators have turned a deaf 
ear to Mr LaGuardia’s appeal, “in the name of suffering 
humanity,” for a resumption of Unrra’s coal supplies, which 
came to an end last week as a result of the bituminous cog] 
stoppage. The coal is needed to transport food supplies. As yet 
there have been no conclusive developments since Mr Lewis 
walked out of a negotiating session in protest against the operators’ 
refusal to establish a union-administered health and welfare fund, 
Last week the Ford Company laid off 45,000 workers indefinitely 
because of the effect of the coal strike on supplies of steel and 
parts. Men still on strike total 640,000 (400,000 of them miners) 
with another 100,000 idle as an indirect result. 

* 


The thesis that profits should be a determining factor in deciding 
wage rates, of which Mr Reuther, the new president of the Auto- 
mobile Workers, is the leading union exponent, has been repu- 
diated by the Union’s executive board, consisting of Mr Thomas, 
now vice-president, Secretary Addes, and Mr Leonard. The 
demand that a company open its books to government inspectors, 
if not union representatives, to determine its capacity to pay was 
the most hotly contested issue in the recent strike wave. Manage- 
ment will be relieved that Mr Reuther, despite his supersession of 
Mr Thomas as president of the automobile workers, has been un- 
able to impress his new-fangled ideas upon his more traditional 
colleagues. 

* 


The sudden death of Chief Justice Stone removes the last link 
with the pre-Roosevelt Supreme Court, and the only survivor of 
the “nine old men” whose decisions against the NRA and other 
early measures of the New Deal provoked Mr Roosevelt into his 
ill-fated attempt to “pack the court.” The absence of Justice 
Jackson at Nuremberg, by reducing the court to an even number, 
impeded the work of the court, for there are now 16 cases in which 
the Court has been evenly divided and thus unable to come toa 
decision. The expectation is that Justice Jackson will now be 
returned to Washington. 


THE WORLD OVERSEAS 





The Czechoslovak Budget 


(From Our Prague Correspondent) 


ZECHOSLOVAKIA’S first post-war budget, passed by the 

Provisional National Assembly on March 29th covers not 
merely the state income and expenditure for the_current year, but 
also the estimates of the two Czech “Lands,” Bohemia and 
Moravia-Silesia, as well as those of the semi-autonomous province 
of Slovakia. In accordance with the pre-war custom, all estimates 
of expenditure are shown in bulk and also broken down to 
indicate expenditure on wages and salaries and on material and 
buildings. The result is a detailed and expert compilation of 
which most deputies and the man-in-the-sreet understand only 
the salient facts—as, for example, the disturbing one that, accord- 
ing to Dr Shrobar, the Minister of Finance, there are, excluding 
the staffs of the nationalised industries, no fewer than 70,000 more 
state employees than before the war. 

Under the Czechoslovak law, the central government collects 
both state and municipal taxes. So far as the central govern- 
ment’s claims are concerned, the individual taxpayer is liable to 
pay ordinary income tax and also special taxes on directors’ fees, 
turnovers, rents and undeveloped building sites. During the 


year the hapless taxpayer is expected to provide 2,046 kcs. a 
head compared with 754 kcs. before the war. How he is going 
10 be able to do it when nearly everybody is complaining—rather 





surprisingly—of a shortage of money remains to be seen. Even 
if he does succeed, there will still be a deficit of 26 milliard 
crowns, representing at the current rate of exchange £130 million— 
a sum which, according to Dr Shrobar, “it will not be easy to 
raise by loan.” He added, however, by way of consolation, that 
a large proportion of this sum would probably not be needed, 
because he has included in his estimates the whole of the money 
required for reconstructing the nationalised industries and turn- 
ing them over to peacetime production. The deficit on the 
ordinary budget amounts to only 7.§ milliard kcs., which can 
probably be covered by advances from the newly nationalised 
banks. 

On the revenue side of the account, Dr Shrobar hopes to raise a 
sum of 31.38 milliard kcs, in the ordinary budget and 6.4 milliard 
kes. in the extraordinary, which includes profits from the State 
forests and other established national undertakings (but not the 
newly nationalised ones). The railways are expected to show a 
loss this year owing to the shortage of rolling stock. In the 
ordinary budget, direct taxation accounts for 35 per cent of the 
total revenue, indirect taxation for 29 per cent, the turnover tax 
for 24 per cent, excise duties for 9} per cent and customs for 
23 per cent. The smallness of the last item is due partly to the 
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fact that Czechoslovakia must. concentrate for a considerable time 
on importing raw materials with which to produce the finished 
goods she needs to rebuild her lost export trade. The purchase 
abroad of such necessities only is not going to be easy without the 
help of dollar or sterling loans. But the agreement just negotiated 
with Great Britain for the sale of some three million pounds’ worth 
of furniture will help to solve immediate difficulties in this 
connection. 

This furniture deal seems to indicate that, in some cases at 
any rate, the complaint that the present rate of exchange makes 
Czechoslovak goods too expensive on the world market is not 
justified. It remains true, however, that internal prices and 
costs have risen so steeply that many would-be customers have 
turned elsewhere. And it is also true that for political and 
security reasons Czechoslovakia has handicapped herself in export 
industries by expelling the hundreds of thousands of skilled 
Sudeten workers who produced most of the goods for which 
Czechoslovakia was famous before the war. No doubt they will 
in the end be replaced by native workers of equal skill, but this 
may take years, and meanwhile it can be assumed that the 
expelled Sudetens will be trying to ply their old trades in their 
new homes. 

In these circumstances, a cautious estimate of receipts from 
customs duties is obviously justified. Many people think, how- 
ever, that the expected yield from other taxes is over-optimistic. 
For the improvements in industry are uneven. In the building 
trade, for example, work has been practically at a _ standstill 
throughout the winter in spite of the mild weather. Scarcely 
any bricks are being made, and the Government appears to be 
pinning its faith largely to “ pre-fabs” for its own building pro- 
gramme which is due to start shortly. Similarly, though the 
cotton mills are working at present, there is said to be only 
enough raw material for a few weeks. There is not nearly enough 
iron ore, and most other raw materials are scarce. The sole excep- 
tion is coal. The cuts in electricity and gas were restored in the 
middle of March, and even the neon signs in the Wenceslas 
Square are now blazing away as garishly as they did last autumn 
till the first cold spell warned the Government to economise. 
To-day the coal output, both black and brown, is officially stated 
to be above the pre-war level—a notable achievement. 
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No doubt the chaotic state of the European transport system 
is partly responsible for land-locked Czechoslovakia’s difficulties 
both in getting raw material and paying for it by exports. But, 
in addition to the rises in costs and prices already mentioned, 
there are other reasons nearer home. The principal one is that 
the nationalisation of 80 per cent of Czechoslovakia’s industry 
appears to have led to widespread chaos. So far, at any rate, 
one of the chief effects has been to replace competition between 
private concerns by competition between government depart- 
ments. Thus the Ministry of Agriculture competes against the 
Ministry of Food in the interests of the smaller farmers, whereas 
the Ministry of Food wants to protect the consumer. Similar 
troubles have arisen between the Ministry of Interior Trade and 
the Ministry of Foreign Trade. And propaganda is a bone of 
contention between the Ministry of Information, the Ministry 
of Education and the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, not to mention 
the Ministry of Foreign Trade, which has to advertise Czecho- 
slovakia’s goods abroad. Sometimes all the Ministries are in the 
fight at once, as for instance over petrol. The Prime Minister 
has accordingly found it necessary to set up a Central Office 
under his own supervision to adjudicate between the claims of the 
various government departments for priority in allocating the 
present rather meagre supplies. 

Furthermore, inside the Ministries themselves, all is not yet 
as it should be. The increase in the number of officials has 
been accompanied by a corresponding increase in red tape. 
Permits are required for everything. Indeed, there is a well- 
authenticated story that one of the newly nationalised enterprises 
has been obliged to set up a special section to deal with the 
problem of getting the necessary departmental authorisations 
without which its work would come to a standstill. Not that 
most of the nationalised enterprises are themselves models of 
efficiency. However, since about two-thirds of the bigger enter- 
prises were in the hands of Germans when the war came to an 
end, and the Czechs have not yet had time to train people to 
take their place, this is less surprising. Still, it is not encou- 
raging to hear from small private enterprises which have 
supplied goods to big nationalised ones, that they are not being 
paid because the nationalised enterprises have not got the money. 

It is expected that the elections on May 26th will bring about 








Why short in 1946? 


Since 1939 distilling has been very severely 
restricted, and the reserves of fine old whiskies 
laid down by Johnnie Walker before the war 
have been sadly depleted. Until stocks of fine 
matured whisky have been built up once more, 
the shortage must, unfortunately, continue. 
All good whisky is rare, Johnnie Walker is 
rare good Whisky. 
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the desired improvement in the management of these state enter- 
prises. This general expectation may, however, be disappointed. 
The next Government can scarcely be anything but a reshuffle 
of the present one, because there is no opposition and all the 
existing parties are pledged to a fresh coalition. It would need 
a political earthquake to shift most of the present holders of key 
posts, and an earthquake is the last thing the country really 
wants. A coalition which includes devotees of private enterprise 
on the one hand, and of communism on the other, can scarcely 
be expected to do anything except tinker when thorough repairs 
are really needed. 

In these circumstances, it will be difficult to raise three times 
the pre-war revenue from the taxpayer. It is true that there is 
more than three times as much money in circulation—33 milliard 
kes. against about 6-8 milliards. But prices have gone up at 
least commensurately, and production is along way down. Though 
the cash is technically in circulation, it tends not to circulate. 
There are also some 3,000,000 fewer potential taxpayers in the 
persons of the Germans who are being transferred to the Reich ; 
and the 70,000 additional civil servants, however vital their jobs 
may be, do not add to productive capacity. 

But it would be wrong to end on a note of pessimism. Things 
here have improved, are improving, and will presumably con- 
tinue to improve. Working morale may not have been entirely 
restored, but it is encouraging to find how high it is among the 
young. Students not only work very hard at their studies to make 
up for the time when they were not allowed to study during 
the German occupation, they also spend some of their spare 
time doing voluntary work in the factories. Boy Scouts and Girl 
Guides are to be seen on Sundays cleaning up the parks and 
public gardens of Prague and other cities. Best, perhaps, of all 
is that the young people, far from being cowed by their expe- 
riences under the Nazis, have set their faces firmly against regi- 
mentation by their own authorities. They are determined to be 
free. So, even if Dr Shrobar has over-estimated the tax-paying 
capacity of the parents, there are still untapped assets among 
the younger generation, not measurable in terms of hard cash, 
which will in the long run help to establish financial and also 
political equilibrium. 


Foreign Exchange Control 
in China 


[FROM OUR SHANGHAI CORRESPONDENT] 


DurinG the first month in which the Central Bank of China’s 
foreign exchange control regime, started on March 4th, was in 
operation, great improvements were made in financing exports. 
Spot exchange was allotted or forward exchange was fixed in 
unlimited amounts without difficulty for all genuine newly ordered 
imports. In addition to the Central Bank, five Chinese central 
banks and fourteen foreign and twelve Chinese commercial banks 
were permitted these export dealings. No commercial banks out- 
side Shanghai have yet been licensed to sell official exchange, 
although in Tientsin seventeen may buy export drafts on the 
Central Bank of China’s account. Hundreds of Chinese banks 
have applied for exchange licences, but most were without corre- 
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spondents abroad or experience in dealing with foreign exchange. 

Importers who want official exchange must fill in forms Stating 
the amount required and its purpose. At the same time they must 
certify that they have no other sources: for the Central Bank’s 
basic rule is that it will provide foreign exchange only after an 
applicant has exhausted his other sources. The liquidation of 
blocked pre-war accounts in various banks in China (including 
Savings) is specifically desired; and the liquidation of such 
accounts in New York 1s being negotiated with the Federal 
Reserve System. 


Unlimited exchange is, however, allowed by the Bank to pay 
foreign insurance obligations, although there are as yet no pro- 
visions for remitting business profits abroad in official exchange, 
The current Sino-American negotiations in Chungking for a new 
commercial treaty are likely to fill this gap. When abroad on 
business, residents in China who certify that they have no 
other source of foreign exchange are allowed up to {60 
a month; undergraduates may receive £40 a month; and 
travellers their passage money plus six monthly allotments. The 
application of these regulations to Chinese citizens and foreign 
residents alike causes difficulties for the old residents of Shanghai, 
who are also perturbed by the announcement that blocked foreign 
exchange accounts still held by banks in China on September 30, 
1946, will then be taken over by the Central Bank at the official 
rate of exchange then prevailing. 


Exchange Rates in March 


The Central Bank’s official rate of exchange remained un- 
changed in March at Chinese National $2.020—$US1, and corre- 
spondingly for other currencies. Forward rates were quoted at 
$CN2.120, $CN2.220, and $CN2.320 for one-month, two-month, 
and three-month futures respectively. The considerable differences 
between spot and future is due to the very high rate of interest in 
Shanghai. Inter-bank call money pays interest at a rate of 15 per 
cent a month, and fortnightly loans between banks 20 per cent, 
Clients pay 25 and 30 per cent monthly for short loans. These 
high forward rates created much uneasiness early in March and, 
for two weeks, US dollar notes were quoted at higher CN dollar 
rates than the official exchange. Continuous allotments of such 
exchange, however, and the embargo on the export of foreign 
currency notes, gradually reversed the trend. Accordingly, at the 
end of the month US dollar notes sold for $CN1.900, or at more 
than 5 per cent discount as compared with official TT. 


Commodity prices, led by Chinese foodstuffs, nevertheless, in- 
creased during most of March and, with exchange and gold 
pegged, purchasing power decreased rapidly. It is true that the 
wholesale prices of many newly imported goods stopped rising or 
started dropping, but this development is not yet reflected in 
retail prices. The gap between wholesale and retail prices is 
indeed enormous. For middle-class foreigners Shanghai to-day 
is dearer than New York City. Chinese labourers to-day get, in 
terms of American currency, three to six times their pre-war wages 
in Chinese currency. The official rate of exchange, in the opinion 
of many foreigners, over-values Chinese currency and should be 
raised. Economists here, however, generally feel that the level of 
commodity prices and money incomes is too high, and share with 
the T. V. Soong Government the expectation that increased 
imports, restored communications, and the next harvest will bring 
about a substantial deflation. 
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Gilt-Edged in 


INE months ago, Mr Dalton started upon his new “crusade 

for cheaper money. The Economist has since followed 
with critical interest each succeeding step of policy. It has con- 
ceded that the Chancellor can impose his will upon the market 
and get his own finance at still cheaper rates—upon conditions. 
These implications of cheaper money in the post-war era would 
now be generally agreed ; provided that credit expansion is 
sufficient, that physical controls on both consumption and 
capital formation are retained, together with financial controls 
(not perhaps in perpetuity but for a considerable time to come), 
and that borrowers at the head of the queue can be rationed or 
controlled, the technique is sure to work. Starve the market of 
new investment and increase its supply of already abundant 
bank credit, and the result can only be higher prices—that is 
lower rates of interest—on gilt-edged stocks. 

It is an exaggeration to suppose, however, that cheap money 
is a new discovery which, by the magic of Mr Neville Chamber- 
lain in 1932, and his successors in Exchequer witchcraft, has 
solved all the problems of capital formation at home, and offers 
ar. automatic guarantee in the future of a high and stable level 
of employment. Cheap money can mean two things—cheapness 
to some or cheapness to all. Between 1932 and 1939, it meant 
cheapness to the British Exchequer and relative cheapness to 
the British industrial borrower ; but it also involved control, 
informal but not ineffective, over the London capital market and 
particularly over foreign lending. Since 1939, it has meant 
cheapness primarily for the Exchequer, with all the apparatus 
of control to ensure that other borrowers may only share in its 
benefits with the consent of the biggest vested interest in the 
market—that of the Treasury itself. Cheap money has become 
a particular case of the general policy of the controlled price, 
and like all controlled prices, it has to be buttressed by regula- 
tions designed to prevent a black market in new capital. Times 
have indeed changed since cheap money was a reflection of the 
economics of plenty—of an ample supply of spontaneous savings 
which owed nothing to controls and (let it be confessed) but little 
to any carefully formulated technique of monetary management. 

For those who seek “ the nostalgic pleasure that a survey of 
fabulous and half-forgotten yields may afford,” the Survey of 
British Government Securities in the Twentieth Century (pre- 
pared by a leading firm of investment brokers, and briefly 
described in The Economist of January 12th) can be heartily 
recommended. This is a work which eschews opinion, but 
simply sets out an immense range of fact about gilt-edged prices, 
yields and issues and British Government finance from 1900 to 
the present day, and lets the fact tell its own fascinating story. 
The trends of the half-century have been summarised by the 
compilers in three charts which have been redrawn to accom- 
pany this article: the Personal Burden, the Investor’s Reward, 
and the National Burden. Each deserves a word of explanation 
and interpretation. 

x 


In the second chart, the Personal Burden of the gross national 
liabilities and of the cost of the debt service is shown per head 
of the population for the past forty-five years. “ Gross national 
liabilities ” include funded and floating debt and other Govern- 
ment indebtedness on ways and means and to small savers. In 
1900, gross national liabilities per head amounted to no more 
than £15.56; by the end of March, 1945, the figure had in- 
creased thirty-fold to £486.05. The South African war in- 
creased the figure to £18.91 in 1903, but by the steady process 
of the sinking fund it had been restored to the “normal ” of 
£15.42 by March, 1914. The same sort of stability between 
the wars is evident: the amount in 1922 was £174.35 per head, 
and by the time rearmament got under way in 1938 it was still 


this Century 


no higher than £175.37. Debt creation has proceeded by jumps 
in the wars, not—at least hitherto—by borrowing extensively 
in time of peace. The cost of the service of the gross national 
debt per head varied astonishingly little up to 1914—a mere 
ten shillings or so. Little wonder, then, that the standard rate 
of income tax (after its dramatic rise from 8d. to 1s. in the £ 
in 1900) varied only between 11d. and Is. 3d. in the ensuing 
14 years. 
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To match this stability, before 1914, the cost of interest on 
gross national liabilities and on quoted government securities 
shown in the National Burden is equally impressive. Overall, 
the cost of service declined from {2 15s. per cent in 1900 to 
£2 138. per cent in 1914. Thereafter, the two curves reach 
peaks separated by as much as eight years—on quoted securi- 
ties the peak cost was £4 15s. 4d. per cent in 1920, and on 
gross liabilities £4 19s. 4d. per cent in 1928. It is worth 
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recalling that in the previous three years the Treasury Bill 
rate varied between 4.1 and 4.§ per cent, and that in 1926 
4 per cent Consols were marketed at a cost of nearly 47 
per cent. The next dramatic change reflects the cheap money 
policy of 1932, though it had actually cast its anticipatory gleams 
five years earlier. Thanks to cheap money the average service 
charge between 1934 and 1939 was stabilised at 2; per cent, 
and the story is brought up to date by the further fall to 2 per 
cent from 1942 onwards. Cheap money had reached its 
apotheosis in the dire circumstances of war ; the floating debt 
had been completely emancipated from its historical depen- 
dence upon the funded debt ; and what looked, to the eyes of the 
traditionalist, to be a dangerous and distorted system of borrow- 
ing was in fact buttressed and bolstered by the tightest forms 
of control. The experts of the Treasury, so far from being reck- 
less equilibrists, working on a sagging tight-rope of floating 
debt, have in fact been supported by an intricate system of 
scaffolding ; it is so strong that a thirty times increase in 
the total of gross national liabilities is carried at a cost of 
2 per cent against 2} per cent under the classical free system 
before 1914. 

The third chart gives an impression of the incidence of the 
real cost of cheap—and depreciating—money. The Investor’s 
Reward is an amalgam of three factors: the first is the move- 
ment of gross interest rates (typified in the chart by the gross 
yield on old Consols); the second, the net yield after deduction 
of income tax ; and the third is the purchasing power of money 
(measured in this case by the Mirlistry of Labour cost of living 
index). From 1914, the gross yield on 24 per cent Consols varied 
between {£3 6s. od. per cent and £5 4s. 9d. in 1920, and it did 
not finally break through 3 cent until 1945 ; the standard 
rate of income tax increased from 1s. 8d in 1913-14 to Ios. in 
1945 ; and the cost of living doubled in the thirty years: After 
making the adjustments for changes in interest rates, in taxation, 
and in the value of money, the real rate of return on Consols has 
fallen from just over 3 per cent in 1914 to three-quarters of one 
per cent in 1945. 

Two wars have taught many valuable lessons to investors, 
but none more important than the secular tendency of money 
to depreciate in value and of taxation to rise in cost. The entire 
doctrine of equity investment is largely based on these prin- 
ciples. And in a fair market, with free competition for new 
investment, it can hardly be denied that the sparse net real 
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return now offered to the rentier (who supposedly undertakes 
no risk) would be unhesitatingly rejected by so many investors 
that the entire basis of cheap money under the present form of 
control would be overturned. The really fascinating history 
of gilt-edged in the twentieth century is, indeed, only just begin- 
ning to unfold, and the experience of the first fifty years, rich 
though it has been, is indeed nostalgic and fabulous. 

There are, indeed, two new facts which will affect the trend 
of gilt-edged and with it the destiny of al! other investment. 
The first is a Socialist Government, ready to borrow freely if 
need be to finance its social policy and to bar its lines of com- 
munication with the market to all outsiders of whom it does 


not approve. The second is the progressive shortening of the - 


life of British Government borrowing. Apart from the sub- 
stantial increase in the shortest form of borrowing (namely, the 
floating debt, which amounts to £6,487 million out of a total debt 
of £23,270 million) there are no less than £6,905 million of 
quoted securities out of a total of £12,769 million which are 
optionally or finally repayable in the next ten years. Short is 
replaced by short—the maturing 2} per cent bond becomes the 
13 percent Exchequer Bond with a five-year tenure. The process 
of shortening and cheapening is continuous, and so far success- 
ful; but it is based fundamentally on a controlled investment 
market and a pliant banking system. The test will come if and 
when this closed system can be opened to the freely expressed 
demand for capital by British industry—and, perhaps, by the 
foreign borrower. Meanwhile, physical and financial controls 
assist the Chancellor to paint a rosy picture of his cheap money 
prospects, though they sometimes give the minimum of en- 
couragement to the borrower who genuinely seeks new capital 
for industrial projects which involve an element of risk. Will 
controls hold the inflationary potential in check until settied 
post-war economic conditions are achieved in, say, four or five 
years’ time? Or will the increasing weight of short-term commit- 
ments compel the Treasury to take new powers for permanent 
control under the Borrowing Act? No answers are suggested to 
these and other questions affecting gilt-edged securities in this 
excellent source-book. But all serious students of these problems 
will hope that it can be kept in being as a permanent and con- 
temporary chronicle of the gilt-edged scene, which in the nex: 
decade and after promises to be as colourful and rich in event 
as any previous period in the history of British Government 
finance. 


Britain’s Shops 


(By a Correspondent) 


HE gap in knowledge about the anatomy and economics of 

the retail trade is at last to be filled by a regular census 
of distribution. But it will not be filled immediately, for the 
Census of Distribution Committee suggested that the first full 
census should be held in respect of 1948. Even if the results 
are speedily tabulated, their publication can hardly take place 
before the end of 1949 or the beginning of 1950. This means 
that nearly four years will elapse before the full facts become 
available and before the Government will be in a position to 
formulate rational policy. The delay may be unavoidable ; 
meanwhile the composition of the trade will continue to change, 
and the Government is likely to be subjected to heavy pressure 
from independent traders for protection against the rising tide 
of the multiple shop. In order to prevent the debate about 
the retail trade from becoming completely irrational, such facts 
as can be ascertained without a census should be collected even 
if they are incomplete, or based on estimates. 

The accompanying table is an attempt to shed some light 
on the anatomy of the retail trade. It provides estimates of the 
total number of shops in each trade in 1945 and of the propor- 
tion of them that is owned by multiple firms (other than the 
co-operative stores), that is, by firms owning more than one 
shop. Multiple firms with five branches or more are shown 
separately. The figures tell their own story, but the method by 
which they have been obtained requires some explanation. 

The first problem that had to be solved was one of identifica- 


tion and classification. Some trades can be identified without 
difficulty ; but in others there has been a tendency to adopt 
fancy descriptions. For example, there are few firms in the 
optical trade that are content to call themselves opticians ; 
ladies’ hairdressers are loth to describe themselves as such, 
preferring to trade as beauticians, beauty parlours, and the like. 
Difficulties also arose with firms engaged in more than one 
trade. For example, Montague Burton, Ltd., are generally 
known as men’s tailors because this trade overshadows their 
activities as ladies’ tailors, or as men’s and ladies’ outfitters. 
Firms of this type have generally been assigned to the trade 
that constitutes their main activity. Even more complicated is 
the kind of business operated by J. Lyons and Co., Ltd. ; apart 
from its catering business, this firm is one of the largest retail 
outlets for bread, and its sales of tea and sweets all contribute 
substantially to. the total turnover. Each of these major branches 
has been recorded separately. The extreme cases of shops 
selling a multitude of goods are the so-called bazaar trade and 
the department stores ; F. W. Woolworth and Co., Ltd., is an 
example of the one type, and Harrods, Ltd., of the other. These 
have been classified under the heading “ department-store type.” 
Again, there is a large number of small shops, mostly village 
stores, selling anything from grocery and drapery to stationery. 
These, numbering some 90,000, cannot be assigned to any one 
trade, and are shown separately. 

The next task, that of enumerating the shops in each trade, 
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ae Your Names 


With the fighting over the Bank looks forward 
to extending and adapting the range of banking 
facilities required for peace-time industry 
and trade. On large or small affairs, for 
home or overseas business, the Bank is ready 
to help forward the process of rapid 
reconversion. Besides current and deposit 
accounts it offers night safes for the trader, 
home safes for small savings, and all forms 
of personal banking service. 


To each and every private citizen, no less 
than the largest business undertaking, over 
a century of experience is available through 
any one of the 1800 and more branches of 
the Bank. Men and women returning to 
civilian life, beginning a new business or 
extending an-old one, whether they are 
customers of the bank or not, are invited to 
call upon the Manager of their local branch 
and discuss their needs, in complete confidence. 
They will receive prompt and sympathetic 
attention at Britain’s leading bank. 


MIDLAND BANK LIMITED 
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Australia and New Zealand provide 
a valuable market for the British 
Exporter. In twelve months up to 
June, 1939, the value of goods 
imported from Britain was over 
£60,000,000. 
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was approached empirically. In the main it has been necessary 
to rely on directories: town and county directories, trade direc- 
tories, and telephone books. The difficulty here was that these 
directories are published at varying dates and that some have 
not been brought up to date since 1939 or even earlier. This 
problem has been overcome by a firm specialising in business 
addresses, which carries out periodical investigations designed 
to keep its records up to date. Shops that have been destroyed 
in air-raids have been excluded. On the other hand, retail 
outlets that were closed down temporarily during the war and 
are likely to be reopened have been included. Thus, the Singer 
Sewing Machine Co., Ltd., closed down some 650 of its 900 
shops during the war; all the branches have been included 
in the table, on the assumption that they will be reopened. The 
figures unavoidably contain an element of conjecture and dupli- 
cation, though the margin of error is not big enough to vitiate 
the picture. , 

The third problem was to define and identify multiple shops. 
For the purpose of this analysis, a multiple firm has been defined 
as one that owns at least two shops with separate telephone lines. 
(A number of small multiple stores may have slipped through 
the net ; but it can hardly be significant.) But some of the firms 
with two separate telephone lines have been found to own 
additional stores without telephone lines ; these have, of course, 
been included. The dividing line between small and large 
multiple firms has been drawn at five. Although the division 
is necessarily an arbitrary one, it is not without meaning. There 
is a large number of small firms owning two or three shops 
which can hardly be regarded as typical multiple ones. With 
the important exception of some of the large department store 
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companies, the typical multiple firm usually owns many more 
than five retail outlets. Some concerns were found to be 
operating a number of chains under different names. Each of 
these chains has been treated as a separate unit. This type of 
company can be illustrated by reference to the Union Cold 
Storage Co., Ltd., which is the “ parent” of eight chains of 
butchers’ shops. These are:— 
No. of shops 


Argenta Meat Co., Ltd. ..........cccecee ee eee nee es 22 
British and Argentine Meat Co., Ltd. ......... 70 
5, Gn, seems Bee i 587 
Eastmans, -Ltd..-....................- ree sonatadadd 248 
Empire Meat Co., Ltd. ...... Sie sax al ; 21 
W. and R. Fletcher, Ltd. ............ nN . 104 
RoC. Hammett Ltdioi i665 200000. eas 102 
Rie ED I os waibbune« Sncpnneee tothe 42 

1,196 


A number of border-line cases have been excluded from the 
table. Some firms, such as the Spirella Company of Great 
Britain, Ltd., operate through numerous agents who mostly 
do business at their private homes. Had these been included, 
the figures for the corset and belt trade would be larger. Again, 
among lending libraries, it is impossible to trace the 2,000 
branches of the Argosy and Sundial Libraries, Ltd. ; the only 
conclusion is that many of them are being run as side-lines by 
traders in other goods. In general, trades that do not sell 
“over the counter,” such as coal merchants, motor dealers and 
undertakers, have been excluded ; but many of the coal mer- 
chants and funeral directors appear to operate through nuinerous 
branches. The co-operative stores, with 10,660 branches in 
1939, have also been excluded from the table. 


(Excluding Co-operative Stores) 





Number of 
Retail Firms 


Number of 


Total Number 

















Retail Firms + : 
With Branches {Number} of Shops With Branches 
London) 
Con- | a 
Firms | trolled | 2s 5 — 
With | b ’ = it 
Total |. Five (Multiple } Sesatiae | #34 Total |,, Five 
- |Branches| Firms |” | & ° a | Branches 
ga | UK | Lé $3 | and 
er | j os Over 
“i aS ad aa 
| | 
1. Grocers .........- 845 394 +e 80,000 286 212 106 
2. Butchers......... 679 215 5,610 | 38,900 | 14-4 218 67 
3. | 659 252 5,640 | 27,500 20-5 231 56 
4. 464 89 4,030 | 15,250 | 26 -4 98 22 
5. 
BRR: <50.s0<0 273 | 148 3,100 | 9,800 31°35 101 58 
6. Caterers.......6 | 235 | "327 | 4,660] 15,600 | 30-0 136} 69 
7. Dairymen........ 223 | 99 3,710 | 14,800 | 25-0 29 10 
8. Shoe shops....... 210 | 100 5,740 | 21,500 26-7 78 28 
9. Laundries........ 206 123 1,500 | 1,500 100 -Oa 115 67 
10. Fruiterers & green- | 
~~ ee ae 204 64 1,745 | 28,000; 6:2 55 14 
ll. Tobacconists ..... 203 84 3,370 | 24,000 | 14-0 110 | 43 
12. Drapers.......... 192 | 42 1,290 | 27,000 48 59 ll 
13. Furniture dealers. . 185 | 56 1,740 6,900 25 -2 68 19 
14. Dry cleaners...... 178 | 115 2,600 2,600 | 100 -0a 63 35 
15. Confectioners(sweet | 
; shops) ..... bead 117 71 3,340 | 49,000 6°8 72 25 
16. Men's outfitters... 153 49 1,555 9,500 | 16+4 81 29 
17. Fishmongers...... 151 38 1,815 9,400 | 19-3 40 12 
18. Opticians ........ 148 41 970 5,300 | 18-3 53 17 
19. Men’s tailors...... 148 51 3,050 | 24,000 | 12-8 81 27 
20. Ironmongers...... 132 29 740 | 13,500 | 55 % 13 
21. Jewellers........ ° 116 | 35 910 | 8,350 10-8 56 15 
22. Gown shops ..... . 104 25 790 3,600 | 21-9 45 12 
23. Wireless dealers... 101 28 1,010 | 22,100 46 32 10 
24. Newsegents ...... 95 23 785 | 28,750 | 2-7 52 15 
25. Ledies’ hairdressers 78 4 225 | 15,300; 1°5 24 2 
| | | 
26. Fic cists..ccwssevee 76 } 10 290 | 6,300 } 4°5 21 1 
27. Cycle dealers ..... 74 18 950 | 12,900) 7-4 16 3 
28. Stationers........ 67 | 19 690 | 22,700 | 3-1 43 16 
29. Corn chandlers.... 62 | 30 770 | 4,400! 17°5 17 10 
30. Dept. stores ...... 62 | 32 1,520 | 1,970 | 77-2 24 15 
31. Music and piano 
dealers.......+ 56 | 17 | 375 3,100 ; 12-1 22 | 10 
32. Electrical retailers. 49 | 11| 410 |"17!000 | “9-4 10 5 
33. Domestic stores... 44 | 20 | 975 | 4,300; 22-7 32 13 
34. Oil and colourmen. 44 20 | 20 7,700 6-8 28 10 
35. Wallpaper shops .. | 41 | 20 580 | 3,800 | 15-3 14 9 
36. Men’s hairdressers . 40 | 3 160 | 22,700} 0-7 12 1 
37. Hosiers .......... 4 | 17 350 | 3,000] 11-7 30 15 
38. Booksellers .....+s Re] 13 400 4,950 $1 17 8 
39. Tea and coffee re- | 
tailers .....0s0% 32 20 2,850 3,400 83-8 16 10 
40. Ladies’ outfitters.. »” 14 560; 6,200 90 20 | 12 
| | | al a 


(a) Approximate. 














(b) Figures inflated by about ten per cent. through duplication. 
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a i | Total Number . 
Retail Firms Retail Firms 
With Branches |Number! of Shops | With Branches 
UK — Shops iS (London) _ 
Con- 
Firms | trolled eat | Firms 
a = by 7 235 With 
ive |Muitiple | ,- 3 .» | Five 
Total Branches) Firms | Number Ree Total Branches 
and UK | © 34 | | and 
Over VSS | | Over 
ra} 
: | tal Bria 
41. Delicatessen ...... 29 1 150 3,100, 4:7 21 | 5 
42, Leather and fancy 
ER ntheditiicamen 27 5 140 5,800 | 24 15 | 4 
43. Woolshops and art 
needlework ..... 23 1 700 2,900 24-1 9 3 
44. Watchmakers..... 21 3 200 6,800 | 2-7 12 2 
45, Furriers. ....°..... 20 4 100 1,500 6:7 10 | 3 
46. Photo material.... 19 6 75 1,800 4-2 15 6 
47, feeding libraries .. 16 8 3,100 5,800 53-5 8 4 
48. China & glass shops 16 6 150| 2,200; 6-8 * 2 
49. Peram’lator dealers 15 1 100 700 | 14-3 3 1 
50. Druggists and sur- | 
gical rubber goods 4 7} 450! 1,300/ 34-6 10 5 
51. Typewriter dealers. 14 1 40 600 6-7 7 1 
52. Seedsmen ........ 13 5 60 2,400 2% 5 2 
53. outfitters .. ll 3 10 1,400 5-0 4 1 
|| 54. Linoleum shops... 10 - 40 200 | 20-0 5 - 
|| 55, Juvenile outfitters. 9 - 30 500 60 6 - 
| 56, Office furnishers .. 9 ~ 35 a0o'| 4-4 1 - 
| 57. Hatters...... eves & 3 60 2,000 3-0 8 3 
58. Ladies’ tailors .... 8 4 60 3,000 | 20 5 4 
|| 59, Umbrella shops... 7 2 50 500 | 100 4 | 2 
|| 60. Corsets and belts... 6 2} 4] 1200! 390 3 1 
| | | 
|| 61. Silk mercers...... 6 5 40 200 | 200 3 | 2 
|| 62. Sewing machines. . 4 1 920 1,200 | 76:7 4) 1 
| 63. hee woes ve oe ; 1 = | po | : : : - 
| 64. arehouses - { - 
65. Cutlers.........0« 3 1/ 2] 1,000! 30 3 1 
| | 
66. Carpet dealers .... 3 - 10 2,200 0% 2 - 
67. Herbalists........ 3 2 } 40 1,000 40 1 1 
68. Surgical appliances 2 2) 15 100 | 15-0 2 2 
69. Artists’ material | | 
dealer$S....esses : 1 - 5 400 1 3 1} - 
10. Hobbies. .......+: 1 1; wi! 100! 00 | -| - 
7,229 | 2,659 | 96,895 | 678,470 14-3 | 2,650 917 
Small shopkeepers sa $O2TB.. WNW hosnbab aswell 3 
WEEE < Scccccencde | 7,229 2,659 96,895) 768,470) 12<6 2,650 977 
é ' 
Actual figures after | 
elaminating dupl- | 
CMROWS.. Towa ke 6,642 2,316 |... ose 2,365 8il 
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Enough has been said about the difficulties encountered in 
any attempt to classify and enumerate Britain’s shops on the 
basis of the information available to indicate that the figures 
cannot lay claim to precision. Moreover, numbers are only one 
aspect of the anatomy of the retail trade ; the table excludes 
an analysis of the average size of shops and of turnover. The 
true importance of the multiple firms only emerges on a com- 
parison of turnover. Again, the analysis is defective in that it 
relates only to one year and, consequently, provides no indica- 
tion about trends. In spite of all these imperfections, which 
can only be finally eliminated by the forthcoming census, the 
figures are revealing. 

They show that there is a shop for every 60 persons in this 
country. In the United States, where rationalisation has gone 
further, the number of persons per shop, and the rate of expendi- 
ture per head, are larger. Relatively to the population, there are 
fewer shops of the village store type in America ; the countryside 
is supplied extensively by mail-order houses, such as Sears, 
Roebuck and Co. The estimated proportion of British shops 
(excluding the village type) owned by multiple firms is only 
14.3 per cent. But it varies widely from trade to trade. 
Laundries and dry-cleaners with retail outlets (not all of 
them have shops) are almost completely in the hands of 
multiple firms. The proportion exceeds 50 per cent in the 
tea and coffee trades, in sewing-machines, and in lending 
libraries. It is inevitably high among shops classified as depart- 
ment-type ones. These include some 800 so-called department 
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stores, many of which, such as Harrods, Ltd., control more than 
one store, and the 1,120 shops owned by bazaar chains, such 
as Woolworth, Marks and Spencer, Littlewoods, British Home 
Stores, and Millett’s. At the other end of the scale, there are 
stili many trades in which the multiple firm remains compara- 
tively unimportant, at least in terms of the proportion of shops 
owned. On the whole, the significant fact is not so much the 
large number of shops now owned by multiple firms, as the 
much larger number still in single ownership. Measured by 
turnover, the proportion of the trade that has passed to multiple 
firms is, of course, substantially larger than the number of 
shops suggest. 

Much more information would be needed to assess the effi- 
ciency of the various branches of retail trade, or of singly- 
owned and multiple shops in the same trade. But, while there 
will always be plenty of scope for the efficient independent shop 
in almost every trade, the progress of the multiple firm is likely 
to continue. The rate of its progress and the proportion of 
shops which it will ultimately control in each trade will depend, 
in no small measure, on the willingness and ability of the owners 
of single shops to modernise their practices. It would clearly be 
against the national interest to arrest the process of rationalisa- 
tion in one of the country’s most important trades by sheltering 
the independent trader from the impact of modern and more 
efficient methods, represented by the multiple type of firm, co- 


Operative or chain store. There is no obvious merit in numbers 
or in smallness. 


Business Notes 


Cable and Wireless Bill 


The Bill to bring the share capital of Cable and Wireless, 
Limited, into public ownership, not anticipated in the Labour 
Party’s electoral campaign, had been expected since the Govern- 
ment announced this addition to its nationalisation programme 
last November. The Bill provides for the acquisition by the 
Treasury of the shares in the Operating Company—£27,400,000 in 
nominal value—now held by the nine telegraph companies, which 
in turn are controlled by Cable and Wireless (Holding). The 
Treasury already holds £2,600,000 of the Operating Company’s 
capital under the 1938 agreement, in return for relieving the 
Operating Company of the annual charge of £250,000 for the 
beam wireless rental. Shareholders surrendering their stock in 
the Operating Company are to be paid rateable compensation, 
which is to be determined (failing agreement between the com- 
pany and Treasury) by a tribunal of three presided over by a 
judge, with an accountant nominated by the President of the 
Institute of Chartered Accountants and “a person experienced 
in matters of finznce or business ” nominated by the Governor of 
the Bank of England. Compensation will be related to a sale 
between a willing buyer and seller on the appointed day, based 
upon net maintainable revenue. This the Tribunal is to deter- 
mine, together with the number of years’ purchase at which it is 
to be capitalised. It-is provided, however, that neither the effect 
of nationalisation, nor the consequences of the “ Bermuda Agree- 
ment” which was concluded last December between the British 
and Dominion Governments and the United States Govern- 
ment are to be taken into account in determining the amount of 
compensation. There is no mention in the Bill of the com- 
pany’s standard revenue provisions. 

These are the bare bones of the Bill, which the accompanying 
White Paper, with its detailed history of the past, does little to 
illuminate in the present. It leaves out of account the position 
of the telegraph companies and the Holding Company—as, indeed, 
it is clearly entitled to do. It is, however, clear that under the 
new Bill the constituent companies still have continuing obliga- 
tions under agreements dating from 1929 to provide goods and 
services at reasonable prices to the Operating Company and to 
make patent rights available. What happens now that the 
Holding Company is to sell its industrial interests in Marconi’s 
Wireless Telegraph to English Electric? Does the Bill mean 
that the telegraph and Holding Companies are virtually com- 
pelled to remain in existence in their present shape? If so, the 
contrast between the present Bill and the Coal Bill, which is 
contrived positively to encourage the liquidation of colliery com- 
panies after their assets are taken over by the National Coal 
Board, would be marked indeed. And there is no suggestion in 
the Cable and Wireless Bill that compensation stock is to be 
blocked or that the Holding Company should’ disappear. 


The imperial telecommunications network of today is a 
complicated structure consisting of the three-decker Cable and 
Wireless undertaking at home, with its cable services overseas, its 
wireless circuits and its joint arrangements with the various 
Dominions telecommunications undertakings, which are mainly 
concerned with wireless services. During the war, direct wireless 
circuits were opened between America and certain dominions and 
colonies for the duration and six months thereafter. The fate of 
these circuits was determined in principle by the Bermuda 
Agreement last December, but it is a signal weakness of the Bill 
and of the White Paper that this agreement is referred to only in- 
directly. Its terms have never been officially published in this 
country, but they clearly have a major bearing upon the future of 
imperial telecommunications, even though they may be excluded 
from the calculation of compensation to the existing Operating 
Company. When the White Paper suggests that the broad agree- 
ments reached at Bermuda about new wireless circuits will 
enable the problem of wartime circuits “to be very largely met,” 
it is clearly using language of a very vague kind, which can only 
be tested by publication of the agreement. 

The draft blue print for the future Commonwealth Tele- 
communications Board will take some time to put into effect. 
It will have mainly advisory, consultative and co-ordinating 
functions, bringing the nationalised British and Dominions tele- 
communication services into effective harmony. But it would 
also work a pooling system, into which the Commonwealth 
organisations would pay their net revenues, and from which “in 
certain circumstances ” a contribution to the upkeep of the British 
owned cable system would be drawn. These proposals are far 
from precise, though they might eventually provide a basis for 
community of policy and of financial interest throughout the 
system. But, even so, it would be rash to make any estimates until 
the full consequences of American wireless competition are 
clearer. And for that the detailed terms of the Bermuda Agree- 
ment are the first requirement. 


* * * 


The Orange Free State Boom 


All the achievements of Aladdin’s lamp pale beside the 
£20 million boom in Orange Free State mining exploration 
shares which the speculating public has built up in a fortnight 
on the basis of 18s. worth of gold from a comparatively isolated 
13 inch borehole core. The Geduld Hole No. 1—which struck 
the Basal Reef at 3,922 feet—is certainly unique in the Union, 
for such a high assay as 1,252 dwt. to the ton has probably never 
before been shown by an actual borehole core, though local 
patches of enrichment of much higher values are quite commonly 
encountered in mining operations throughout the Witwatersrand 
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and are not by any means correlated with real success in actual 
exploitation. Indeed, solid nuggets have been recovered from 
stretches of reef which in the practical mining sense are poor or 
unworkable, 

The general assumption that this admittedly sensational and 
important strike on the Basal Reef points to a litter of “ super- 
Blyvoors ” in the Odenaalsrust areas goes far beyond the con- 
clusions which can be drawn, even speculatively, at this stage. 
Two to three miles distant, boreholes north, south-east and west 
have given negative results or low values. Further to the south 
lies the Western Holdings Second Lease Area, to the south of 
which again lie the Toronto group of boreholes. The latter 
show mixed values on the Basal Reef over fair widths and already 
justify expenditure on shaft-sinking ; they form part of the pro- 
perty to be exploited by the new St. Helena Company. A few 
miles to the north of Geduld No. 1, again, is the KK group of 
boreholes on the Free State Development properties round 
Odenaalsrust, showing rather narrow reef widths and moderate 
values. Here again there is a case for shaft-sinking. 

In its technical context the real importance of the latest strike; 
is its position—more or less midway between the “ Freddies”’ 
KK boreholes and the Western Holdings Toronto group. It 
links these two areas, establishing that there exists between them 
a developed gold mineralised reef, correlated with the strata 
to the north and south, and also with the faulted parallel line 
of strike of the reef formation to the east, on the African and 
European Block 7. Viewed from this angle Geduld No. 1 has, 
of course, most important implications for the mining prospects 
of the whole region, but the fact that the bore passed through 
an upper reef showing 144 inch-dwts., which is presumably the 
Leader Reef, may be almost as significant as the exceptionally 
rich values shown on the Basal Reef 72 feet below. 


x 


The market favourite in the recent movement has been Western” 
Holdings, which have risen more sharply than “ Ofsits,” African 
and European and “ Freddies.” The popularity of Western Hold- 
ings is due partly to the St. Helena flotation and partly to the fact” 
that the company’s interest in the St. Helena Second Lease Area 
—which stretches up to the site of the Geduld strike—has been 
increased from 65 per cent to 80 per cent in connection with 
the St. Helena flotation arrangements. The extra 15 per cent was 
ceded by Union Corporation in exchange for 5 per cent of Western 
Holdings’ interest in the original St. Helena syndicate and 150,000 
St. Helena shares at par. Western Holdings are offering 1,380,000 
of their vendor shares to their own shareholders in the proportion 
of one St. Helena 1os. share at par for every two Holdings, leav- 
ing the company with a residual block of 215,000 St. Helena 
shares. Prices as wide apart as 60s. and 5j have been mentioned 
as the opening market price. The formation of a company to 
exploit a part of the Second Lease Area may not be long 
delayed. 

It is still as true as ever that no final conclusions can be drawn 
about the mining prospects on these highly interesting properties 
until several years’ work has prepared the way for actual develop- 
ment on the reef. Nor would any negative conclusions be justified 
if, for example, a deflection of the Geduld Borehole were to show 
less spectacular figures. The object of boreholes is to prove the 
formation ; they are traditionally highly misleading if used to 
calculate imaginary milling values. 


* * * 


The Trend of Trade 


The forward strides which the export figures have shown in 
recent months have not been extended in March. True, the 
figures have risen; the value of exports of United Kingdom 
produce was £67.1 million compared with £60.0 million in Feb- 
ruary—equivalent to,a rise of some 3 per cent, when account 
is taken of the difference in the number of working days in 
each month. Such a rise, however, is undistinguished. There 
were no strikes to hold up shipments, and workers are returning 
to production—nearly three million more people were at work 
for the home market and for export at the end of February than 
were so employed in 1943. 

A more cheerful picture is painted by the figures for the 
quarter ending March. A table on page 694 giving detailed 
figures for imports and exports shows that the increase in exports 
compared with the first quarter of 1944 exceeded £111 million, 
and compared with a quarter of 1938 it was more than £66 mil- 
lion. It is calculated that during the quarter the volume of goods 
exported was 81 per cent of the average rate in 1938. In other 
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words, the present volume of exports must be more than doubled 
if the export target of 175 per cent of the 1938 volume is to be 
reached. Impressive improvements in exports by some indus. 
tries, notably machinery, vehicles, chemicals, iron and steel pro- 
ducts, point a serious moral to the laggards. 

It was not to be expected that imports could continue at the 
low rate that prevailed towards the end of the war. British 
stocks of raw materials and, under normal conditions, of food 
have to be built up anew. The abnormally low level of imports 
is shown by the figures for 1944, which amounted to £1,107 
million—only £182 million more than the total for 1938, despite 
the war and despite rapidly rising prices. Imports rose last 
month to £103.5 million, a figure which had not been approached 
since June of last year. The increase was partly accounted for 
by the increase of £17 million for food. But even last month’s 
total may represent little more than a backlog of needed impo 
for the figures for the first quarter of the year still show a decline 
in the aggregate compared with the first quarter of 1945, and 9 
relatively smaller increase compared with 1938 than does the 
month of March alone. That is only negative consolation, for in 
the long run the trade gap has to be closed by exporting more, 


and not by using less imported raw materials and consumi 
less food. ; “1 


* * x 


Vickers Consolidated Accounts 


No better illustration of the value of consolidated accounts 
could be found than the new Vickers report. They are clarity 
itself to the investor who knows his way about company accounts, 
And the story they tell is of such a remarkable character that 
stockholders need spare little time for the legal balance-sheet and 
profit and loss account. The group’s consolidated trading profit 
after EPT amounted to £6,322,675 for 1945. (It is unfortunate 
that comparative figures are not available for 1944, though EPT 
would doubtless have operated as a cushion and obscured any 
real change in the group’s earnings between the two years) 
Depreciation for the company and its subsidiaries absorbs 
£1,324,659 and reduces the net book value of the group’s assets 
in buildings, plant and machinery from £13,329,348 to a most 
conservative figure of £12,004,689. Income tax requires £2,454,3590 
and contingency and other reserves £526,683. After these generous 
provisions and other prior charges, consolidated net earnings— 
which would be available for the parent company’s equity if the 
directors were minded to distribute them—amount to £1,801,681 
compared with the £389,630 shown in the parent company’s own 
profit and loss account. In other words group profits last year 
were equivalent to between 50 and 55 per cent—the exact figure 
is complicated by taxation adjustments, but the round figures are 
impressive enough—compared with an austerely calculated 11} 
per cent disclosed in the parent company’s accounts. 

The first lesson for Vickers shareholders, whose 10 per cent 
dividend has been apparently covered twice by earnings for some 
years past, is that group profits last year covered the dividend 
approximately six-fold. The second is the impressive strength 
of the consolidated assets, totalling £96.5 million. Of this sum, 
slightly over £12 million net is represented by plant and buildings, 
about {1} million by trade investments, and no less than £82} 
million by current assets, including more than £20 million in cash 
and gilt-edged investments. If all prior charges and creditors 
were paid off overnight, the consolidated balance sheet assets 
would be worth nearly sos. per ros. ordinary stock unit. On a 
more practical plane, the net current assets of the group approach 
£27} million. 

* 


How much of this enormous strength is essential for the group’s 
further development? Undoubtedly capital commitments during 
the next few years are likely to be costly ; already, it is understood, 
extensions budgeted at £7 million have been authorised by the 
board. And it should not be forgotten that part of the apparent 
strength of the group is a reflection of the drastic capital cuts of 
two decades ago, which entailed a formidable writing down of 
assets far out of relation to their replacement value in to-day’s 
conditions. The logical corollary in these more prosperous times 
would doubtless be a restoration of the old nominal value of the 
stock, but although the board will doubtless consider this question 
in due time, it is entirely disallowed at present by the capital 
issues control. 

So far, the company appears to have surmounted the problems 
of reconversion with success. Shipbuilding capacity was rapidly 
turned round to mercantile tonnage, and even in aircraft the diffi- 
culties of the switch-over have been less considerable than might 
have been expected. But in the Vickers group there must always 
be a significant proportion of special engineering capacity which 
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cannot be turned over readily to peacetime purposes. And it would 
seem that the profits of 1945 were conditioned to a major extent 
by the demands of war, for it was not until the last quarter of the 
year that a substantial fall in Government orders occurred. The 
current year’s profits may, therefore, show a more marked reflection 
of the switch to peacetime production, subject, of course, to the 
cushioning effects of EPT. Vickers in the rough classification 
of the market is a “steel” share; but unless the Government 
decide to extend steel nationalisation into the heart of the engineer- 
ing industry, it seems safe to predict that Vickers will remain 
largely outside the nationalisation orbit. On that footing, the 
improved price of 23s. 3d. ex dividend seems hardly excessive for 
a share so strongly covered by group earnings and assets. 


* * x 


The Expanding Bill Market 


Hardly a week passes now without news of expansion in the 
discount market. The latest comprises two discount company 
annual reports—one foreshadowing an early issue of capital and 
the other reflecting the initial effects of the issue made last January. 
The second, that of Cater, Brightwen and Co., Ltd., fourth largest 
of the discount houses, shows an increase in the balance sheet 
total of almost £10 million to £74.7 million, more than twice its 
level of four years ago. Over the same period, the bond portfolio 
has risen from {10.4 million to £20.2 million and the bill port- 
folio from £25.3 million to £52.4 million. The need for the addi- 
tional capital is plainly revealed in this expansion. In 1942 the 
bond portfolio was less than eight and a half times the capital 
resources (including general reserve, but not the profit and loss 
balance, as this is not separately shown), but by 1945 the multi- 
plier had risen to twelve and a half times. At first glance, it 
appears that the further capital raised in January has been em- 
ployed to support a commensurate increase in the bond portfolio, 
for the multiplier now is actually a fraction higher than it was a 
year ago. In fact, however, the position is much less fully ex- 
tended than the accounts imply, for the large premium received 
on the issue has not been brought into published reserves. If 
allowance were made for this, the bond portfolio would probably 
be rather less than ten times the capital resources. The company 
is expected shortly to seek a Stock Exchange quotation for its 
shares. Perhaps on that occasion a larger proportion of its re- 
sources will be shown in the shopwindow. 

The other balance sheet, that of Jessel, Toynbee & Co., Ltd., 
one of the smaller houses, also shows a steady increase in the 
proportion of bonds to capital. The bond portfolio has expanded 
since 1943 fom £2.7 million to £6.9 million, so that, despite the 
issue made two years ago, the multiplier has risen from under 84 
to nearly eleven times. The forthcoming issue will comprise both 
classes of shares—Ordinary and Redeemable Preference—and 
permission to deal on the Stock Exchange will be sought. 


* * * 
Cunard in Transition 


The accounts of the Cunard Steamship Company for 1945 
show few new features compared with the results of the previous 
year. This is not surprising, for bot were years of complete 
allied control over shipping and Government control over rates. 
Gross receipts at £1,093,903 increased by £50,106, and expenses 
fell by a modest £12,000. The company has now passed its 
centenary and to mark the occasion the final dividend of 5 per 
cent is supplemented by a centenary bonus of 2} per cent, making 
the year’s distribution 10 per cent, covered on the year’s operations 
with about 24 per cent to spare. In the balance sheet, shares in 
subsidiaries, less reserves, are unchanged at £13,925,226. In fact, 
the only significant changes are an increase from £118,275 to 
£281,614 in debtors, an increase of £80,000 in creditors and the 
reduction of the second mortgage debenture stock by £100,000 to 
£900,000. Since the accounts were closed, however, the company 
has paid off this balance and the £300,000 mortgage secured on 
the Cunard Building in Liverpool with funds advanced by the 
bank. An annual saving in interest of £15,000 is anticipated. For 
the first time in 42 years the company has no security pledged to 
cover its loans. 

In his statement, Sir Percy Bates deals with the group’s ship- 
building problems in the transition period. There is an un- 
satisfied demand for passenger and refrigerator ships though Sir 
Percy regards the outlook for cargo tonnage as obscure. This 
gives ground for cautious optimism for Cunard’s future, for out 
of a total gross tonnage built and building of 823,736, including 
associated companies, about 400,000 is refrigerated tonnage and 
most of the balance is passenger tonnage, The associated com- 
panies are in fact building specialised tonnage now, though 
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necessarily at high prices. As a temporary measure, Government 
ships are also being purchased. The group had 142,700 tons 
building at the end of December and had purchased 40,203 tons 
from the Government. In addition, Cunard-White Star has 
chartered 42,834 gross tons of shipping from the Government. 
The chairman anticipates that at the end of the present transition 
period, the present artificial and controlled freights will begin 
to reflect the increased costs of construction and operation. 


x *x * 


Problems for Liners and Tramps 


Sir Percy Bates commented further on current shipping 
problems in his address to the General Council of British Shipping 
last week in London. The efficiency of the British merchant 
fieet has been based in the past on a balance of different sizes 
and types of specialised tonnage. Sir Percy considers that “the 
general situation in shipping is out of balance.” Apart from the 
shortage of passenger ships, he is concerned about the coal export 
trade’s inability to provide adequate outward cargoes for British 
tramps and the possible effects of the sale of surplus American 
cargo tonnage. The small volume of coal exports is also deplored 
in the Liverpool Steam Ship Owners’ Association report for 1945. 

Another matter of current concern to the industry- is the 
termination of general requisition on March 2nd. Certain ships 
are still retained for a further period of requisitioned service, 
but an agreed plan has been worked out with the Ministry of 
Transpert for this transitional control period, although the 
Minister of Transport reserves the right to control of routes and 
cargoes through the licensing system. 

As far as possible, liners are being returned to their accustomed 
trade. A Standing Joint Committee (Liners) is being set up by 
the Minister and the British Liner Committee to discuss the 
use of liner tonnage. British shipowners wishing to extend a 
liner service or to set up a new one will receive sympathetic 
consideration from the Ministry. The scheme has been designed 
to make the best possible use of liner tonnage, particularly of 
specialised types, in the present shortage. This agreement is 
apparently working satisfactorily enough, but if the passenger lines 
are to build up their goodwill among ocean passengers—a need 
to which Sir Percy Bates has drawn attention—the hundred or 
so vessels retained as troopers and hospital ships must be sur- 
rendered as quickly as demobilisation will allow for overhaul and 
refitting. In each case this is probably a job for the shipbuilding 
yards, involving a long and costly period out of commission. The 
Liverpool Association emphasises that repair costs in Britain are 
alarmingly high—two and a half times the pre-war level, and much 
higher than in most other countries. But though its report is 
cautious at many points, it still exhibits much of its characteristic 
independence and optimism. 


* * * 


State Bank for Argentina 


The latest country to cite the precedent of the Bank of 
England to justify nationalisation of its central bank is 
Argentina. By virtue of Decree No. 8503, published towards the 
end of last month, the Banco Central de la Republica Argentina 
became a wholly-owned state institution. Full details are not 
yet available, but it is already clear that Government control will 
be much closer than under Mr Dalton’s plan. Of the new board 
of thirteen, apart from the president and vice-president, five 
directors are to be representatives of Government departments— 
the Ministries of Finance, Agriculture, Public Works, Industry 
and Labour. Three more directors are the presidents of banks 
within the sphere of Government control—the Banco de la Nacion 
Argentina, Banco de Credito Industrial Argentina and the Banco 
Hipotecario Nacional, which are now made specifically subject 
to supervision by the central bank. The remaining directors will 
be representatives of industry, commerce, labour, agriculture and 
stock-raising. 

Of the bank’s capital of 20 million pesos, one-half was already 
held by the state, the balance beifig held by the private banks. 
Their shares are now taken over, are to be paid for either in 
cash or in special encashable Treasury bonds carrying 2} per cent. 
In the past, only one Of the board of twelve has been a direct 
Government appointee. One director was appointed by the 
Banco de la Nacion and the remainder elected by the private 
banks—three by the national two by the foreign banks, 
one by the provincial bgnks and foug by the shareholding banks 
as a group, to represent stock-raiging, Commerce, industry and 
agriculture, ; 
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With a board thus broadly based, the bank in the past appears 
to have maintained a substantial measure of independence. Its 
excellent and comprehensive annual reviews have at times shown, 
not, it is true, any overt criticism of Government policy, but at 
least a clear distinction between the point of view of the 
monetary and the fiscal authorities. The 1944 report, indeed, 
was noteworthy (as The Economist recorded on July 28th last) 
for its insistence upon the impossibility of combating inflation by 
monetary measures alone. It will be surprising if these dis- 
tinctions do not become somewhat blurred in future. 


* * * 


Sterling Balances Still Rising 


From this point of view, the change of horses has indeed 
been made in mid-stream. Argentina’s channels of overseas trade 
are slowly reopening, but the improvement has so far brought no 
perceptible relief from the inflationary pressure. The Central 
Bank’s 1945 report, to judge from cabled summaries, gives further 
warning on this matter. The determining factors are still the 
same as in the war years. A drastic curtailment of imports and a 
boom in exports, combined with Government deficit-spending to 
relieve domestic producers whose markets. had been cut off, pro- 
duced a huge excess of purchasing power. In 1945, the volume 
of imports recovered by 74 per cent, but was still hardly more 
than two-fifths of its pre-war level. And, despite the relatively 
small further rise in exports, invisible items raised the overall 
surplus on the balance of payments to the record level of 1,175 
million pesos (roughly £70 million). 


Total gold and exchange reserves thus rose from 4,779 million 
pesos to 5,702 million pesos (about £340 million). And, despite 
the substantial decline that has occurred in Argentina’s exports 
to the British Empire, a high proportion of the additional reserves 
has again accumulated in sterling. The overall balance of pay- 
ments with the Sterling Area showed a surplus of 426 million 
pesos—only 17 million less than that for 1944. The total of sterling 
holdings stood at £112.1 million on December 31st last, com- 
pared with £80.8 million at end-1944. These balances, on 
“ special ” accounts in London and ordinarily available only for 
expenditure within the sterling area, are covered by a gold 
guarantee clause. The Central Bank has again expressed con- 
cern at the continued accumulation, and has emphasised the 
need for measures to limit it. These suggestions, coming 
shortly before the return to this country, for a holiday, of 
the British Treasury representative in Argentina, apparently 
explain last week-end’s report from Buenos Ayres _ that 
“concrete proposals” for funding the balances would shortly 
be put to the Argentine authorities. Obviously, the UK repre- 
sentative will report on the whole problem, but it is understood 
that no negotiations are imminent. 


* x x 


Can TDR’s be More Flexible ? 


Owing to the curious technical situation created by the latest 
moves in the cheap money campaign, the money market in recent 
weeks has experienced almost every known device of official 
credit control—open market operations in bonds, in both direc- 
tions ; special purchases of bills, ranging from shorts to June 
maturities, both from the market and direct from the banks ; 
adjustment of the Treasury deposit reeeipt issue (and pre-encash- 
ments by the banks themselves); and—on the eve of the holiday— 
under-allotment of the Treasury bill offer. It remains only to 
add that special sales of bills proved necessary a few weeks ago, 
and the whole range of modern technique in management is com- 
plete. Only rarely are so many devices in operation within so 
short a period. 


Given the instruments at the Bank’s command, the results have 
not been unsatisfactory. A drain of funds on the scale produced 
by the post-Budget rush to buy Exchequer Bonds from the 
Government broker is bound to cause much feverish coming and 
going in the discount market. But as assistance is speedily 
afforded, by one means or another, at market rates, the pressure 
does not involve the discount houses in loss, as relief on the 
classical plan used to do. None the less, it is worth considering 
whether the available instruments could not be further adapted 
to the new conditions that post-war finance is slowly creating. 
During the war, broadly speaking, most of the really sweeping 
movements of funds to the authorities have been due to sudden 
waves of demand for “tap” securities. Except for the occasion 
last autumn, when Mr. Dalton’s cut im the TDR rate threw a 
large spanner into the works, the main shock of such movements 
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has been very effectively absorbed by the TDR pre-encashment 
device. This came into play a fortnight ago to finance the last. 
minut: demands for Tax Reserve Certificates, but could not be 
used for the comparable demands for Exchequer Bonds—for the 
reason that these were not officially “on tap.” 


Since mid-December, indeed, when the taps were turned off, 
the only scope for TDR pre-encashment has been against tax 
certificates, and in consequence this valuable piece of mechanism 
had become almost obsolete. Its value would of course, be 
restored if tap borrowing were resumed, but that, Mr. Dalton 
affirms, will not happen yet. If there is a possibility of sustained 
or recurrent substantial sales of bonds through the back-door tap, 
would it not be possible to arrange for TDR’s to be tendered 
against large purchases (whether by the banks or their customers) 
from the Government broker? Alternatively—or perhaps addi- 
tionally—is there any reason why the special buyer, whether 
operating for the “ departments ” or the Bank, should not at times 
take short TDR’s from the banks in preference to bills? At 
present, the increasing inelasticity of the TDR structure is 
partially frustrating the policy of switching gradually to bills; 
for although more bills are made available at the tenders, every 
bout of pressure sweeps a substantial proportion of them back 
into the hands of the authorities. 


x * * 


Rhodesian Railways’ Future 


Sir Harold Howitt’s report to the Secretary of State for 
the Dominions about the future of Rhodesia Railways, Limited, 
is an informative and cautious document. Sir Harold’s terms of 
reference were to advise the British Government whether it would 
be in the interests of the Rhodesias and of the Bechuanaland Pro- 
tectorate to acquire the equity capital of the company or whether 
any alternative arrangement to the purchase of the equity should 
be contemplated. His report examines in detail the economic, 
financial, and political history of the Rhodesia Railways system. 
It points out that the acquisition of the equity capital could hardly 
be divorced from the assumption of Governmental responsibility 
for the Debentures, of which there are over £20} million outstand- 
ing, at 4} per cent interest, compared with an equity capital of 
a mere £500,000 (directly held by Rhodesia Railways Trust, of 
which 82 per cent of the capital 1s in turn held by the British 
South Africa Company). Obviously the debenture debt, if 
guaranteed, could be re-funded at 3} per cent or less, and Sir 
Harold’s conclusion clearly comes down on the side of a complete 
refinancing of the capital, and the eventual reorganisation of the 
controlling company as 2 public utility undertaking 


But the time for state ownership, the report suggests, is not yet, 
though it may be inevitable, if only because the ownership of the 
Rhodesia railway system should conform with the state ownership 
of other African railway systems. There are also political 
questions involving the closer affiliation of the territories con- 
cerned—perhaps even with the Union of South Africa—which 
lie beyond the terms of reference of the report, but which clearly 
take precedence over, and should not be determined by, the shape 
of decisions on the railways, which ought to be based purely on 
economic and financial grounds. 


Sir Harold consequently suggests that the question of govern- 
ment acquisition should be deferred for at least five years, during 
which time the parties concerned can confer on the long-term 
problems which are involved. These, it will be noted, are not 
wholly restricted to the British and Dominion Governments which 
are directly concerned ; they include, in addition, important ques- 
tions affecting Portuguese and Belgian interests. 


* * * 


What is a Bonus? 


Directors of companies who would, if they could, be glad 
to adjust the capital of their companies into line with the 
assets employed must now be regarding insurance companies 
with some envy. Among these apparently privileged giarits 
Guardian Assurance and London and _ Lancashire have 
announced their intention of reducing or eliminating the share- 
holders’ liability on partly-paid shares. In the case of the 


Guardian, the £3 shares, ros. paid, are to be converted into three. 


£1 shares, 13s. 4d. paid, while the London and Lancashire £5 
shares, £3 paid, are to be converted into five fully-paid stock 
units of {1 each. 

There is nothing to criticise in this procedure, but it exhibits 
one more anomaly in the detailed administration of capital issue 
control. Cash issues to shareholders on unduly generous bonus 
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terms are disallowed by the Committee quite readily. Bonus issues 
from accumulated profits are completely banned. But the reduc- 
tion of an unpaid liability by the capitalisation of reserves, it 
seems, is Open to no objection by the Committee. Yet in the 
mind of the ordinary investor, this process clearly contains all 
the elements of a bonus issue, in which the special technical 
factor of unpaid liability is an incidental, and not a fundamental, 
point. 

For these reasons, the suggestion that the transfer from 
reserves to pay up the uncalled liability on London and Lanca- 
shire shares does not constitute a bonus seems at least open to 
argument. And so is the further suggestion that the splitting of 
the shares might, in certain circumstances, be to the shareholders’ 
disadvantage. If this is a real risk, why split? But, in fact, the 
effect of splitting is in almost every case to improve the market- 
ability of the shares and to give a wider circle of investors of more 
modest means the opportunity to take an interest in the company 
concerned. The board of the London and Lancashire need have 
little fear on this score. But it would be interesting to have an 
explanation from the Capital Issues Committee of their par- 
ticular tenderness towards this special type of bonus issue. 


* * * 


Holiday Currency 


In the past two months the first major downward movement 
of the note circulation—which became pronounced after 
Christmas—has been sharply reversed. The recent spell of 
fine weather has evidently reinforced the usual _ seasonal 
influences, and the circulation has risen for five successive weeks. 
It now stands at £1,348 million, or £25.7 million above the low 
point touched in February. This movement is not, however, 
substantially larger than that for the corresponding period last 
year, when the increase was £20 million; and it is, of course, 
much less than that for 1944, when the increasing concentration 
of troops in this country was producing a strongly upward trend. 
The spring holiday demands, it seems, have this year been spread 
over a longer period. In the Easter fortnight—the fortnight to 
Wednesday last—the currency efflux was unexpectedly a good 
deal smaller than at Easter, 1945, amounting to only £9.5 million, 
compared with £17.5 million. But for the past five weeks it 
has totalled £20 million, against £12.6 million in the similar 
period of 1945. 


Comparison with last year is, however, complicated by the 
fact that in the spring of 1945 the trend of the circulation was pro- 
bably still being influenced by an outward movement of troops, 
whereas this year it must have been strongly influenced by 
demobilisation, and especially by the spendings of men on 
demobilisation leave. Allowing for these factors, the recent 
expansion seems rather less than might have been expected. It 
is possible, indeed, that it actually understates the demands for 
holiday purposes. If these demands and the demobilisation 
demands could be isolated, it is conceivable that the underlying 
trend would be found to be slightly downwards. But if this is 
indeed the tendency, it is likely to be wholly overshadowed in the 
coming months by heavy holiday spendings. 


* * * 


Priorities for Building Materials 


The Ministry of Works has now found it necessary to intro- 
duce a priority scheme for building materials. In essence, the 
scheme provides that manufacturers and merchants will meet 
orders for scarce materials which are supported by priority 
symbols before filling non-priority orders. Priority will be given 
Jargely to work resulting in an increase in housing accommoda- 
tion—including houses and flats, the rebuilding of “cost 
of works” payment houses, but not war damage repair work to 
houses already occupied. Work on a limited number of public 
utility undertakings and factories serving vital needs in the home 
and export markets will also rank for materials’ priority. 


The scheme has been worked out after consultation with 
merchants and manufacturers, and it plainly rests entirely upon 
their co-operation. Contractors will be able to use ‘priority 
dockets to acquire materials for priority work, including bricks, 
tiles, concrete blocks, slates, metal doors and windows, asbestos 
materials, sheet glass, paint, distemper, sanitary fittings, electrical 
and gas fittings, fuel appliances and miscellaneous fittings. The 
scheme will last “ unt'l the period of scarcity is over,” and the 
Minister has commended it to the industry with the threat that if 
it fails in its purpose he will seek statutory powers to enforce a 
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priority scheme. Indeed, it must be seriously doubted if such 
a scheme can succeed. A large range of materials is involved 
which is handled by a large number of merchants. Informal 
control will hardly produce angelic virtue where statutory control 
has failed. Moreover, if the scheme is effective, what becomes 
of the general system of building licences? 


It is certainly doubtful if a sample check will be sufficient to 
ensure that priorities are not abused. The small man—and there 
are many in the building industry—contracting for work valued 
at less than £10 is outside the scope of the scheme. Once his 
stocks are exhausted he will have no claims on priority materials. 
Will this encourage him in rectitude, even if the scheme is 
ultimately backed by statutory powers? Ministers should re- 
member that scarcity, not wickedness, is what they are fighting. 
Even if a priority system denies paint to night clubs and cement 
to restaurants, will it make any great contribution to the national 
building programme? But the more likely consequence is to 
encourage a black market in building materials in short supply. 
Among these, bricks at present are the greatest cause for concern. 
Improved recruitment of labour is expected from the recently 
announced wage increases in the brick industry, but an enormous 


expansion in output will have to be achieved before non-priority 
work can be undertaken. 


¥ * % 


Mule Spinners’ Wages 


_ Mr Justice Evershed has recently issued a postscript to his 
original report on the wage structure of the cotton spinning indus- 
try, in the form of a supplementary report on mule spinners’ wages. 
This fills a gap in the original proposals and provides a complete 
scheme for the unification and codification of wages throughout 
the spinning section, which both sides of the industry would do 
well to implement as soon as possible. There has already been 


too much delay in carrying out the original proposals, published 
six months ago. ‘ 


The wage structure in mule spinning is, if anything, even more 
complex than that of ring spinning, for it is based on six separate 
lists, of which the Oldham and Bolton lists cover 80-90 per cent 


of the total number of mule operatives. As Mr Justice Evershed 
himself comments: 


The complexities of the lists exhibit the characteristics (including 
that of antiquity) of mysteries ; and like all mysteries have their 
devotees. 

At one stage he despaired of being able to arrive at a rational 
solution, but in the end he puts forward a scheme for a single 
universal list, based on the higher Bolton list. His final recom- 
mendation is that there should be a minimum time rate of £5 12s. 
a week for mule lengths of 1,051-1,100 spindles ; the operative of 
average industry and ability could expect to earn 25 per cent above 
this minimum, thus giving a gross weekly wage of £7. A scale 
varying according to mule lengths above and below this standard is 
proposed, which would give gross wages varying from £6 9s. for 
901-950 length mules to £7 16s. for 1,351-1,400 length mules. 
This recommendation would bring advantages to certain 
workers, but would be disadvantageous to others, who have been 
more highly paid. The report, however, points out that the rela- 
tively high rates of some operatives are due to the unjustifiably 
low rates paid to others—a state of affairs which should not be 
continued—while wages would not in fact immediately be limited 
to the proposed figures. For the employers, especially in the 
Oldham district, it would mean an addition to labour costs and 
place them at a further disadvantage in competition with ring 
spinning. In the long run, the proposals would be bound to 
hasten the decline of mule spinning, vis-g-vis ring spinning, which 
is a more economical method of production, at any rate in the 
coarser counts. Certain sections in Lancashire who are adversely 
affected will no doubt resist the proposals. But, from an economic 
point of view, it is impossible to challenge Mr Justice Evershed’s 
conclusion that it would not be advisable to “ prolong the life of 
the mule spinning of coarse yarns by the preservation of archaic 
and artificial divergences in the method of wage computation.” 


* * * 


The Course of Profits 


The tables on page 691 of this issue carry the story of indus- 
trial profits and their distribution to the end of 1945. They give 
a useful measuring rod in the current discussions about rising 
company profits and dividends. The trend of both is upward, 
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but it is, in each case, a comparatively restrained movement. 
Taking the companies—s558 of them—whose reports appeared in 
the final quarter of 1945, their latest profits, after charging EPT 
but before deducting normal income tax, amounted to £74.1 
million, compared with £71.4 million in their preceding financial 
year and £61.1 million three years earlier (notionally “ 1942”). 
But the share in these rising profits paid out in ordinary share 
dividends has risen very slowly indeed over the four years from 
44.1 per cent to 45.6 per cent—which means that equity capital 
has taken about half of the increase in profits, before tax. 

The second of the tables shows that for 1945 as a whole, 
ordinary capital received an average dividend of 11.2 per cent. 
out of earnings which would have provided 16.7 per cent if profits 
had been fully distributed. This makes an interesting contrast 
with the 1944 results, when earnings were slightly lower—16.3 
per cent—bur the overall ordinary dividend worked out at 
11.6 per cent. The conclysion about 1945 is that directors were 
more cautious in declaring ordinary dividends, despite the 
increase in available earnings. The first quarter of 1946 has, of 
course, seen a number of dividend increases which have attracted 
comment at Westminster, though it also included a number of 
reductions which attracted concern of a different sort in the City. 
How this opposing movement will strike a balance will be more 
accurately disclosed when The Economist figures for the quarter 
are available in a few weeks. But it is quite safe to assert, from 
general observation, that if the net movement is upward, it will 
be of quite limited dimensions ; and it will give little support to 
those who have recently been arguing as if all dividends were 
rising and by an inordinate amount. 


* * * 


German Assets in Spain 


Some mystification was caused in informed circles last week 
by an agency message from Madrid reporting that German 
interests in concerns operating in Spain were about to be frozen 
and would -in future be transferable only with authority from the 
Foreign Ministry. All German assets in Spain, as in other Euro- 
pean neutral countries, were already frozen, under a decree that 
is nearly twelve months old. It now appears that a new decree, 
dated April 15th, goes a good deal further than any previous 
measure in any neutral country. The Allied authorities have long 
suspected that many concerns having only a minority of German 
proprietors were in fact controlled by Germans through cloaked 
shareholdings, but only the minority holdings were frozen. Action 
is now being taken against such concerns, where there is reason to 
suppose that part of the non-German proprietary—even though 
Spanish—is in fact under German influence. This step follows 
the principle of the Allied black lists, and the Order specifies 330 
concerns none of whose proprietors, of whatever nationality, may 
now transfer its holdings without permission from the Foreign 
Ministry. 

In view of the state of Allied relations with Spain, it is at first 
glance a little surprising to find the Spanish authorities co- 
operating so fully. But any truculent behaviour by Spain on this, 
of all matters, would certainly have evoked a very different response 
from the Allies than has the less helpful attitude of the other 
neutrals mainly concerned. But, from whatever motives, Spain 
seems willing in this particular to let its policy be moulded by the 
Madrid representatives of the Allied Control Commission. As 
recorded in these columns a fortnight ago, roughly 100 million 
pesetas of German-owned balances have been surrendered to the 
Allies in cash. A further 200 million pesetas of German interests 
in goods, securities and participations have been placed unre- 
servedly under Allied trusteeship, with Allied auditors in control. 
And maximum assistance is apparently being given to Allied 
investigators. 


In the peculiar political circumstances, the Spanish example is 
perhaps unlikely to carry any weight. with the other neutrals con- 
cerned. The Washington negotiations with the Swiss, however, 
are reported to be making a little heddway. M. Stucki, who found 
it necessary to return to Switzerland for fresh instructions after 
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the first exploratory talks, duly reappeared in Washington three 
weeks ago, and it is believed that since then the gap between the 
opposing points of view has narrowed. Here there is evident need 
for compromise, for it is plain that the Allied Governments intend 
to adhere to the basic principles of their claim. Until these ape 
recognised there can hardly be scope for negotiated concessions, 
and the disabilities from which the neutrals suffer will continue. 
As if to underline this attitude, the latest revision of the British 
black list (S.R. and O., 1946, No. 529) adds twelve Swiss names, 
but deletes only five. 


* * * 


Union Corporation 


The report of the Union Corporation discloses the customary 
strong financial position. Cash and gilt-edged stocks amounted 
at December 31, 1945, to £9,900,721, which will be increased by 
£880,000 as a result of the new issue at {ro a share to existing 
holders. Unclaimed dividends show a further rise to £501,765; 
other current liabilities total £9,333,025. The profit total is 
£902,069, against £864,644; dividend income may have been 
slightly increased, despite the reduction in the Van Dyk distribu- 
tion, for the company has a large portfolio of investments other 
than the shares of producing Kaffirs, the rates on which were 
little changed. Share dealing profits were probably substantial, 
and during the year the shares of Bay Hall Trust were introduced 
to the market. 


The Corporation, which is to manage St. Helena, will have 
opportunities for employing its considerable technical and finan- 
cial resources in the new Orange Free State field. Profits should 
comfortably ensure the maintenance of the 118. 2}d. dividend oa 
the increased capital. The report estimates world gold produc- 
tion in 1945 at 26,500,000 fine ounces, of which 65 per cent was 
produced in the British Empire. At the end of the year the 
United States held about 55 per cent of the world stock of 1,060 
to 1,070 million ounces: 


* ® * 


Rehabilitation for Malaya 


After protracted negotiations, plans have now been put for- 
ward by the Colonial Office to assist the Malayan rubber and tia 
industries to resume production and restore part, at least, of their 
equipment which was destroyed during the Japanese war. The 
problem of re-equipment is more difficult for the tin mining 
industry than for rubber plantations, for dredges and installa- 
tions are easier to damage or destroy than rubber trees, 
But apart from the physical problem of replacement, the work 
of rehabilitation has been delayed by uncertainty about the pro- 
vision of finance. The Colonial Office scheme will ensure that 
this disability at least should be mitigated. Loans are to be pro- 
vided for approved tin mining schemes, which will carry interest 
at 3 per cent, but this will not become payable until 1950. 

No estimate of the total cost of this scheme has yet been 
formulated. Tin mining machinery has been ordered on a group 
basis, for later allocation according to the state of the individual 
mines and their possible timetable for resumed production. But 
the accumulated strain of demand upon producers of plant and 
machinery for almost every purpose is such that physical rather 
than financial shortage is likely to be the conditioning factor in 
the recovery of Malaya’s tin mining industry. Moreover, the new 
loan scheme is without prejudice to the question of what com- 
pensation the companies—tin and rubber—will be able to claim 
for war damage. This issue has been tactfully set aside for many 
months, for it clearly involves other British territories which 
experienced war damage and for which no compensation plans 
have been proposed. But it is time that a final answer was forth- 
coming. The only present clue to the Government’s intentions 
is that rehabilitation loans will be offset against any compensation 
which is eventually payable. Meanwhile, those tin mining com- 
panies which elected in 1943 to discontinue trading for tax pur- 
poses are now faced with some complicated taxation problems. 

The Malayan rubber estate industry as a whole appears to have 
sufficient working capital to make it independent of a loan scheme 
for rehabilitation. But shortage of equipment from Britain and 
shortage of labour on the plantations are together preventing the 
restoration of urgently needed output. Native estates have been 
assisted to the extent of £1,000,000 of equipment, sold by the 
Ministry of Supply at cost. They will have to make a big con- 
tribution if Malaya’s output of rubber this year is to reach 70 per 
cent of the pre-war level. «So far the Ministry has been unable 
to give native tin producers effective assistance on similar lines. 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 
——E 


THE LONDON ASSURANCE 
INCREASED FIGURES 


The annual general court of The London 
Assurance will be held in London on the 
8th May. 


The following is an extract from the state- 
ment by the Governor, Mr R. Olaf Hambro, 
circulated with the accounts:— 


The Life Department has just completed 
jts Quinquennial Valuation. We have made a 
declaration of compound reversionary bonuses 
covering the ten-year period, 1936-1945, in 
respect of the 1911 Series at the rate of 25s. 

r cent. per annum in respect of Whole of 
Pte Assurances, and £1 per cent. per annum 
in respect of Endowment Assurances. Policy- 
holders in the old Series with participation 
in profits receive a cash bonus at the rate 
of 40 per cent. of the ordinary whole-term 
premiums paid during the ten years. 


The volume of life assurance business 
transacted during the immediate past year 
was, net, 2,479 policies for £2,244,373 sums 
assured, which showed an increase over that 
of the previous year of £210,000. The Life 
Department Fund at the close of the year 
stood at £12,977,526, as against £12,270,291 
in 1944. 


FIRE AND ACCIDENT DEPARTMENTS 


The Fire Department premium income at 
£3,148,190 shows an advance over the previ- 
ous year of £351,191, which in turn has 
called for an additional sum of £132,235 .in 
the premium reserve. The losses incurred 
show a figure of 43.2 per cent., as against 
45.9 per cent. in the previous year. There 
is a balance available for transfer to profit 
and loss account of £186,628. These figures 
exhibit a substantial improvement over those 
in the previous year. 


The Accident Department premium income 
for the year is £1,547,039, showing an in- 
crease over the previous year of £165,179, 
which calls for an additional premium reserve 
of £56,973. The loss ratio stands at 46.9 
per cent., against 47.9 per cent. in the 
previous year. The balance available for 
uansfer to profit and oss account is 
£243,487. The figure of profit is an excellent 
one. 


The premium income in the Marine 
Department shows a decline of all but 
£200,000, which was anticipated, and is 
understandable, having regard to the cessa- 
tion of hostilities and the reorientation of 
international commercialism. Premium in- 
come in respect of 1945 amounts to 
£1,539,253. Claims paid after deduction of 
reinsurances and salvages on account of 1945 
and former years amount to £840,385, oF 
Fad per cent of the 1945 premium income. 
xpenses of management at £117,516 show 
a slight increase in percentage over those of 
the previous year. 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 


The profit and loss account opens with a 
figure of £1,294,704, to which has to be 
added the following items: Interest, divi- 
dends and rents, less tax, £231,974, an in- 
ctease over the previous year of £26,396; 
transfers from life account, £70,000; fire 
account, £186,628; marine account, £250,000; 
and accident account, £243,487. There is 
also a small item in relation to transfer fees 
of £118. The total on the credit side of the 
profit and loss account amounts to 
£2,276,911. 


This year it is proposed that the dividend 
shall be increased from 11s. 3d. to 12s. 6d. 
per share and, conditions permitting, that this 
dividend shall continue in the future and be 
paid in equal instalments of 6s. 3d. per 
share on the 1st January and ist July 

pectively. An interim dividend of §s. 5d. 

as already been paid, and the balance, 
Namely, 7s. 1d. per share, will be paid on 
the ist July next. 
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THE RUGBY PORTLAND CEMENT 
COMPANY LIMITED 


PRODUCTION AND INCENTIVE 


MR. HALFORD REDDISH’S ANALYSIS 


The annual general meeting of The Rugby 
Portland Cement Company Limited, was 
held on April 25th. 


In the course of his speech, the chairman 
and managing director (Mr. Halford W. L. 
Reddish) said: The trading profit for the 
year after providing for taxation and con- 
tingencies amounts to £121,836. The net 
profit of £67,720 compares with £67,156 for 
1944. We propose that the dividend on the 
ordinary shares should again be at the rate 
of 74 per cent., leaving £82,020 to be carried 
forward against £76,021 brought in. 


The reserves have this year been recon- 
stituted. The result of the regrouping is a 
capital reserve of £325,000, equal to the 
issued ordinary capital, and a general reserve 
of £100,000. There is also an undistributed 
balance on profit and loss account of 
£106,395, subject to the dividend proposed 
to be paid on the ordinary shares for 1945. 


The home demand for cement during 1945 
was low—in fact the industry’s total de- 
liveries for the year were the lowest for over 
twelve years. Even including deliveries for 
export the total was substantially below 50 

r cent. of the productive capacity of the 
industry. This year, I am glad to say, home 
deliveries are beginning to show some re- 
covery, though it is unlikely that they will 
reach immediate pre-war figures for at least 
another year or eighteen months. 


PLANT EXTENSIONS 


As I indicated last year, plans for exten- 
sions to our plants are well in hand, though 
I fear that with the vast amount of pre- 
liminary work now necessary, from Interim 
Development Orders to building licences, 
and with the general stringency of labour, 
it may be between two and three years before 
they are actually in production. In due 
course there will be further issues of capital 
to finance these extensions. 


In December last the Minister of Works 
appointed an independent committee to re- 
view the financial structure of the cement 
industry and to report upon the price 
structure throughout the country. As this 
committee is still sitting, it would be im- 
proper for me to make any comment other 
than to say that its appointment was whole- 
heartedly welcomed by the cement industry, 
which, thanks to its pre-war policy, is to-day 
at least as efficient as that of any other 
country in the world. 


IDEOLOGICAL EXPERIMENTS 


It is impossible to form any picture of 
what the future holds in store without some 
consideration of the economic situation of 
the country, and I cannot help feeling that 
the seriousness of the present situation is not 
fully realised by the nation as a whole. It is 
tragic that at this time, which should be 
one of unparalleled opportunity, the economic 
life of the country should be the sport of 
party politics, and that the realities of the 
situation should take second place to 
ideological experiments. 


I have on previous occasions expressed my 
alarm at the growth of bureaucracy in this 
country. But an even worse feature to-day 
is the increasing political interference with 
industry. Politicians come and go, taking 
no ultimate responsibility for the financial 
health of industries which are thei: play- 
things of the moment, but which others have 
to conduct on a long-term basis. There is 
far too much of the “ find-out-what-little- 
Tommy-is-doing-and-tell-him-not-to” _atti- 
tude towards industry to-day. 


Here we are on this small island, unable 
to feed our population except by huge im- 
ports of food and raw materials, for which 
we must pay. Our standards of life are very 
largely dependent on the efficiency and suc- 
cess of our industries. Every incentive should 
therefore be given to all to work hard; and 
what greater incentive is there than to be 
treated with the dignity due to free indivi- 
duals permitted to enjoy the rewards of their 
labour, whether of brain or brawn. To 
suggest that human beings will put forth 
their best endeavours when they are denied 
the fruits of their labour is to fly in the 
face of nature itself. 


INFLATION DANGERS 


Instead of economy in public expenditure 
and a serious effort to prevent inflation we 
are being committed to the expenditure of 
hundreds of millions of pounds, most of 
which is definitely inflationary in effect, and 
all of which has to be paid for sooner or later 
by the taxpayer in one form or another. In 
my view, this rake’s progress can have but 
one end. The real value of wages and sav- 
ings is being steadily depreciated. In chasing 
the phantom of the idle rich our present 
rulers will merely multiply the idle poor. 
It is an evil thing to cry security where there 
is no security. 

I therefore feel it my duty to avow my 
Opposition to these socialistic experiments. A 
system which glorifies mediocrity may appeal 
to the slackers and the slothful, but it must 
inevitably destroy the individual initiative 
and enterprise which alone can restore the 
fortunes of this country in these critical days. 
I suggest to you that it is up to all of 
us, shareholders and employees alike, who 
are concerned in industry, to support by 
every legitimate and democratic means in 
our power the opposition to any further 
schemes of nationalisation. In a nationalised, 
monopolistic, socialist State all incentive to 
individual initiative is replaced by a vast 
political machine with all its inefficiencies 
and delays, and the taxpayer foots the bill. 


HARD WORK AND THRIFT 


It took the present leaders of this country 
eight or nine months after the defeat of 
Germany to stop painting illusory pictures 
of Utopia and to state the simple fact that 
hard work, very hard work, on the part of 
everyone will alone enable us to survive 
economically with any reasonable standard 
of living. As I heard it put recently, those 
who have cried stinking fish at industry for 
the past quarter of a century are now trying 
to sell the same fish to the public under the 
pressure of economic circumstances. 

So, while all this political uncertainty 
exists it would be unwise of me to attempt 
any specific prophecies of the immediate 
future of our company. Remove political 
interference, let the country get down to 
good hard work again, and I have no fears 
for the future of our industry, and, within 
it, of our company. Difficult times lie ahead, 
but we can surmount them. Provided that 
the country realises before too much damage 
has been done the falsity of the economic 
shibboleths mouthed by ideological doctri- 
naires, whose ignorance of industry and 
finance is equalled only by their willingness 
to demonstrate it in their speeches day by 
day, it may prove a useful lesson, assuring 
us in the end a swifter return to the paths of 
sanity, to the realisation that the old virtues 
of hard work and thrift are still the founda- 
tions of a sound economic life. Let us tread 
again the road of high endeavour and joyous 
adventure. The choice is life or existence, 
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INTERNATIONAL NICKEL 
COMPANY OF CANADA, 
LIMITED 


ENORMOUS WAR PRODUCTION 


The annual meeting of the International 
Nickel Company of Canada, Limited, was 
dbeld at Toronto, Canada, on the 24th instant. 

Mr Robert C. Stanley (chairman and presi- 
dent), in the course of his address, said: The 
fextent of our war effort is forcibly illustrated 
by the fact that the tonnage of ore which we 
mined during the war equalled that mined 
by this company and its predecessors during 
‘the preceding 54 years of their existence. 

Rapid changes in the company’s activities 
took place when fighting ended. It was 
necessafy to adjust production which had 
been increased from an average of 192,000,000 
lb. of nickel per annum during the pre-war 
period of 1936 to 1939, to an average of 
292,000,000 lb. of nickel per annum during 
1941 to 1944. At the present time the pro- 
duction of an extra 100,000,000 Ib. of nickel 
per annum, if not consumed, would quickly 
fill our warehouses and force a complete 
shutdown, such as actually occurred for a 
year’s time at Copper Cliff after the first 
world war. 


NICKEL AND COPPER PRODUCTION 


_ Nickel in all forms from all sources pro- 
duced by the compaay in 1945 amounted to 
2§1,746,277 Ib. I should add that during 
the six years of war we furnished the Unitea 
Nations with 1,900,000,000 Ib. of nickel. 
Output from Copper Cliff was curtailed 
promptly, and prior to the year end produc- 
tion was reduced to about 12,000,000 Ib. 
monthly, a drop of nearly 50 per cent. from 
our war-time production. 

Our copper output from all sources, in- 
cluding copper in Monel metal matte, was 
271,657,087 lb. in 1945, compared with 
310,468,465 Ib. in the previous year. Producers 
of the red metal are now considering actively 
its future use, and research and development 
of copper markets may be expected. Canadian 
copper producers face difficult problems be- 
cause of the United States tariff wall, the 
purchase by Washington of large tonnages 
produced in South America, and the 
important and adverse effect of foreign ex- 
change, particularly in the United Kingdom 
and throughout the sterling area. 


PLATINUM METALS 


The sale of 381,741 oz. of the platinum 
metals is comparable with 303,394 oz. sold 
in 1944. Aside from important war uses the 
increase in the sale of fewellery that occurred 
has led to an appreciation of the value and 
utility of the platinum metals in the manu- 
facture of jewellery. Owing to tne demand 
for platinum as a war material the metal 
palladium became much better known and 
has in many instances been accepted in its 
piace. It may be said that increased activity 
in producing and creating markets for 
platinum metals has made International 
Nickel a leader in the platinum industry. 
‘This recognition has spread throughout the 
precious metals markets of the world. 


The net profit for 1945 is $25,010,938, as 
compared with $26,927,652 for 1944. The 
decrease ot profits from the previous year 
is due largely to the advent of the reconver- 
sion period and to higher pay-rolls and 
higher fuel and supplies prices, none of which 
is controllable. Quarterly dividends on the 
common stock were paid during the year at 
the rate of 40 cents per share. It is gratifying 
to report that the reserves as at 31st Decem- 
ber, 1945, were 217,373,000 short tons, con- 
taining short tons of nickel copper. 
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LONDON BRICK COMPANY, LIMITED 


FEAR OF BRICK FAMINE 


SIR MALCOLM STEWART ON NEED FOR FULL PRODUCTION 


The forty-sixth annual ordinary general 
meeting of the London Brick Company, 
Limited, was held, on the 17th instant, at 
Kingsway Hall, Kingsway, London, W.C., 
Sir P. Malcolm Stewart, Bart., O.B.E., Hon. 
LL.D., D.L. (chairman and one of the 
managing directors), presiding. 

The Chairman, in the course of his speech, 
said: The profit on trading and income from 
various sources is down by £17,375 at 
£119,327. When I addressed you last year 
I stated clearly that stockholders must expect 
trading conditions to deteriorate during 1945. 
The forecast then made has been fulfilled 
to an even greater degree than is apparent 
from the drop of £17,000 in the trading 
results. Fortunately, we have benefited from 
increases in profits from various sources and 
from interest on investments, and, further, 
a first dividend from a subsidiary company 
has been received. 


ACTUAL LOSS ON BRICKS PRODUCED 


It should be disclosed, and it is a matter of 
importance, that we not only made no profit 
but an actual loss on bricks produced, the 
cost of production being higher than the sell- 
38 price current during the past year. 

othing else could be expected once it is 

realised that of our vast productive capacity 
of some 1,750 millions per annum, much the 
largest in the world, only the insignificant 
proportion of one-tenth has been operating. 
Costs of production inevitably rose abnorm- 
ally through having to bear heavy overhead 
charges, which could not be reduced if the 
business was to be kept together and nursed 
into the post-war period. Consequently, our 
acknowledged efficiency was destroyed, The 
dominant factor was the steady rise in the 
demand during the last four months of the 
year, when we started to lift stocks of bricks 
accumulated to plan, in spite of manufac- 
turing difficulties. 
_ It is to-day common knowledge that there 
is going to be a shortage of bricks. Your 
directors have long foreseen that this situa- 
tion would arise and used every endeavour 
by personal and official approach to secure 
conditions which would preserve our power 
to produce. We pleaded that without 
effective action to restore our lost efficiency 
and the removal of impending restrictions 
there was bound to be an acute shortage in 
view of the magnitude of our productive 
capacity. The past has value for the lessons 
to be learned, but it is useless to lament 
over the unalterable. However, our efforts 
in striving to avert what we foresaw should 
be made clear to stockholders. 

Much of the present serious short supply 
of bricks has its origin in the policy adopted, 
during the necessary wartime concentration 
of the brick industry, of damping down the 
most highly mechanised and efficient section 
of the industry to a much greater extent than 
any other section. 

Everyone from Cabinet Ministers down- 
wards is proclaiming the need for efficiency 
and full production—since it has become 
obvious that we cannot survive as an indus- 
trial nation unless these are achieved. Our 
endeavours to secure consideration for the 
maintenance of our efficiency were not con- 
fined to the efforts narrated. 


THE STEWARTBY WORKS 


Recently, I had the pleasure of taking the 
Minister of Works, together with his 
Director-General, over our Stewartby Works 
and village. In the House of Commons he 
subsequently paid a tribute to our enter- 
prise there and characterised these brick 
works as the finest in the world. After the 
visit there was no hesitation. It was at once 


realised that there lay the greatest oppor- 
tunity for getting production quickly jf we 
could but speedily obtain an increased labou, 
force for which we had long pleaded in 
place of the few men who were dribbling 
back to the works. ‘At last help was forth. 
coming, The Minister of Works forthwith 
made arrangements with the other Ministries 
concerned to furnish us with German 
prisoners, and they are already arriving, s 
that we can at last look forward to making , 
serious start in getting up our product; 
The relief is welcome. r pena 

It must be realised that even with the 
assistance now accruing, it will take a con- 
siderable tume to get any substantial increase 
in production. This has just started to grow 
and can but swell gradually. We shall not be 
firmly set on the road to recovery until we 
can run a full day shift. Our ultimate 
objective is to get a full day and night shift 
running, but I doubt if this can be attained 
before the New Year. Once this is secured 
through a sufficient supply of labour then 
we are well away and can, if unrestricted, 
again make our full contribution to th: 
national demand, so urgently needed, fo; 
building houses for our Forces returning 
from overseas, and for the many at home 
without shelter who have had their homes 
destroyed by enemy action. 


PROGRAMME ENVISAGED 


This is the programme we envisage. We 
look forward confidently to carrying it out, 
although it will take time, but it is clear st 
cannot be achieved quickly enough to prevent 
the growth of the acute shortage of bricks 
which is already being experienced, and of 
which a famine threatens. Hewever, we 
have done our best in a practical way to meet 
the anticipated demand. Regarc-ess of the 
high cost and financial loss, we have steadily 
produced and stacked bricks so that there 
should be a supply of Phorpress bricks avail- 
able for the post-war building programme. 

Thus has a private enterprise put the 
national interest before profit. Our peak 
figure of stocks was 500 millions. This was 
somewhat reduced towards the end of last 
year, but all will virtually have been de- 
livered in another few months. This is the 
story of our past difficulties and an outline 
of cur present programme. 


GOVERNMENT AND PRESENT DIFFICULTIES 


After eight months of peace the chief 
result has been a widespread realisation of 
the magnitude and complexity of the 
problems involved in a national building 
programme. The Government is now awake 
to the past disorder and is grappling with 
present difficulties. Was there ever a situa 
tion which called more emphetically for 
every available resource to be employed to 
the fullest extent? Yet private enterprise, 
which did most of the building pre-war, 's 
tethered to inactivity, which has only recently 
been inadequately relieved by trivial con 
cessions., 5 aed 

The urgency is so great that it is quilt 
impossible to understand why private enter 
prise, despite political influence, cannot 
utilised for the work of construction to the 
fullest use of its proven organisation = 
the relief of the much. over-burdened loc 
authorities. It is sad to see the once speedy 
steed of private enterprise now dragged 
behind the favoured chariot of State. inset 


of being harnessed to equal opportunity 
given a chance to pull its weight. ! 
Minister of Health will, I trust, rec by 
his policy before being driven to do s0 
necessity. 

The report was adopted. 
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BUTLIN’S, LIMITED 


GRATIFYING RESULTS 


The ninth annual: general meeting of 
Butlin’s, Limited, was held, on the 12th 
instant, in London. Colonel Sir Thomas A. 
Polson, K.B.E., C.M.G., T.D., the chairman, 
presiding. 

The following is an extract from his state- 
ment, circulated with the report: — 

The gross profit on trading and the interest 
received show an increase of £149,573, com- 
pared with the previous year. After deducting 
the items chargeable againgt this gross profit, 
there remains a net profit subject to taxation 
of £183,125, against £36,396 in the previous 
year. This net profit is sufficient to eliminate 
the adverse balance brought forward from 
last year, provided no less than £92,798 for 
taxation on the profits for the year to 30th 
September, 1945, and after making provision 
for the arrears of fixed Cumulative Preference 
dividends since 30th September, 1939, to 
Jeave a balance to be carried forward to next 
year of £6,040. 


EXPECTATIONS EXCEEDED 


In my last statement I reported that five 
of our amusement parks had been re-opened. 
Two more amusement parks were re-opened 
subsequently, and the trading results from 
those seven parks more than exceeded our 
expectations—in fact they contributed about 
one-half of the total gross profits. During 
the 1946 season we should have thirteen 
amusement parks in full operation, and we 
anticipate that the results from this source 
will increase proportionately. 

In May, 1945, a part of the new camp at 
Filey was made available to us, and in June, 
1945, it was partially opened for its normal 
purposes. The results of the trading at that 
camp were very encouraging and made a 
——s contribution to the company’s 
proits. The camps at Skegness and Clacton 
have now been released by H.M. Govern- 
ment, and the company will, therefore, have 
three camps—Filey, Skegness and Clacton— 
in operation for the 1946 season. The book- 
ings to date for these three camps are already 
more than five times as many as the total 
bookings we handled last year, and there 
ls no sign of any diminution in the demand 
for accommodation. 

The results for the year under review 
which were accomplished with but a partial 
Teturn to our normal activities were extremely 
gratifying and reflect the popularity and high 
standard of the amenities provided by the 
company. 

The report and accounts were unanimously 
adopted and the proposed Preference divi- 
dends approved. 

The retiring director, Mr. R. V. Stokes, 
Was re-elected, and the auditors, Messrs. 
Franklin, Wild & Co., were re-appointed. 


SHARES FOR CAMPERS 


_Mr W. E. Butlin, M.B.E., the managing- 
director, proposing a resolution that each 
of the 1,600,000 Ordinary shares of 5s. each 
be sub-divided into five Ordinary shares of 
Is. each, stated that this proposal had been 
Prompted by the many enquiries he had re- 
Ceived from cam who were anxious to 
acquire a shareholding in the company. For 

most part they were not large investors, 
and it would be very helpful to them if the 
shares were of a smaller denomination. 

He felt that every facility should be given 
'o campers to take a financial interest in the 
Smps which had contributed so much to the 
€njoyment of their holidays. Moreover, it 
would be the means of instilling in the 
camper-shareholders the pride of ownership 
Which should promote valuable goodwill as 
Well as beneficial results to the management 
and campers alike. 


resolution was duly carried. 


GENERAL REFRACTORIES, 
LIMITED 


HEAVY DEMAND 


The forty-sixth annual general meeting of 
General Refractories, Limited, was held, on 
the 15th instant, at Sheffield. 


Sir Ronald W. Matthews, the chairman, 
said that the turnover of the group for 1945 
was slightly lower than for the previous years, 
but, apart from normal fluctuations in a busi- 
ness which manufactured such a variety of 
goods, the reduction was in no way indica- 
tive of any decrease in demand for their pro- 
ducts, but was due mainly to the numerous 
interruptions of work and consequent loss of 
output caused by shortage of labour and the 
number of holidays granted during the year, 
which, together with the increase in wages 
and fuel costs, not fully compensated for by 
increases in prices, was largely responsible for 
the reduction in trading profits. 


SHORTAGE OF LABOUR 


At the present time there was a heavy 
demand for their products not only for ex- 
port, but also for the home market, the latter 
resulting from the large-scale developments 
in the steel industry and the reconstruction 
work necessary in the gas, chemical, cement 
and other industries which they served, but, 
like many other manufacturers at the present 
time, they found it impossible to get the 
skilled and unskilled labour necessary to keep 
the works up to full production. That was a 
very regrettable state of affairs, not only so 
far as it affected the company’s interests, but, 
what was more important, they were unable 
to take full advantage of the opportunity to 
develop to its fullest extent the available ex- 
port trade which was so vital to this country’s 
interests at the present time. 


- The net profit amounted to £65,923, an 
increase, of £12,995. The directors recom- 
mended a dividend of 74 per cent., and a 
Victory bonus of 14 per cent., less tax. 


The war was over and they must now 
wrestle with the grave problems of rehabilita- 
tion. He did not exaggerate when he said 
that at no time in his business experience had 
the future been so obscure, so heavy with 
difficulties and dangers. Over many of their 
most important industries there hung the 
threat of nationalisation, with all the checks, 
delays and frustrations which must inevitably 
impede trade recovery, at a time when quick 
decision and resolute action were essential if 
they were to regain and hold their markets 
overseas. He would remind shareholders 
that the Refractories industry, which had 
proved itself in every way fully equipped to 
meet all demands made on it during the six 
years of war, had been built up by private 
enterprise and the hard work and foresight 
of the individual manufacturer. 


THANKS TO EXECUTIVE AND STAFF 


The company had a great contribution to 
make to the rebuilding of national prosperity, 
and they were better equipped to-day to play 
their part than ever before. Their grateful 
thanks were due to Mr. Kirkby and the 
executive directors of General Refractories, 
Limited, and its subsidiaries, to the adminis- 
trative and technical staffs and to their work- 
people in all the works for the work they had 
accomplished during the year. In conclusion, 
he was happy to welcome back to the G.R. 
fold so many of their colleagues who had 
been serving their country in the armed forces 
of the Crown. Their casualty list, he was 
thankful to say, was not a long one, but to 
the relatives and friends of those who had 
made the supreme sacrifice they offered their 
deepest sympathy. 

The report was adopted. - 
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ASSOCIATED ELECTRICAL 
INDUSTRIES, LIMITED 


RECORD ORDER BOOK 


The forty-sixth annual general meeting of 
Associated Electrical Industries, Limited, 
was held, on the 1oth instant, in London. 


The Rt. Hon. Oliver Lyttelton, D.S.O.., 
M.C., M.P. (the chairman), said that the 
directors recommended a dividend of 10 per 
cent. for the year 1945, which would absorb 
£271,000, leaving a balance to be carried 
forward of £336,000, as compared with 
£320,000 brought in trom the previous year. 


Some idea of the size of their war produc- 
tion might be gained by the fact that their 
contributions had totalled about £215,000,000 
sterling. 

As to the future, the company had a record 
order book. In 1945 their export business, 
which for six years had been severely cut 
in the interests of war production, had in- 
creased by nearly 100 per cent. over the 1944 
figure. They intended to make the greatest 
effort to expand export trade that lay in their 
power. They were equipped technically and 
commercially to do so, and their present 
difhculties in making quick delivery were 
mainly due to the shortage of labour. 


NEW CAPITAL ISSUE 


The reasons why the directors thought it 
necessary and advantageous to the share- 
holders to make a new capital issue required 
little explanation. They were: that the 
directors had confidence in the future of the 
industry; that their business had expanded 
to such an extent that considerable addition 
to their productive capacity was required, 
while heavy sums of money were locked up 
in stocks and work in progress; that they 
could see in front of them some years of 
great activity. He could think of no com- 
pany or group of companies which had 
ploughed back profits more conservatively 
and more consistently into the business than 
theirs. The results were shown in the 
balance-sheet, and a picture was given of a 
financial solidity and of great plants and 
installations written down consistently alike 
in times of prosperity and depression to 
figures which represented a small part of 
their original cost and a stil smaller part 
of what their cost would be to-day. The 
new issue would, he thought, put the coping 
stone upon the financial position. It was 
One in which the shareholders could have 
the utmost confidence. 


The directors had not increased the divi- 
dend this year partly because 1945 had been 
a year of transition, a yéar of cancelled 
Government contracts, but also because the 
Government particularly asked that com- 
panies should not increase dividends as a 
matter of policy. They had loyally carried 
that out, and he could only express the hope 
that the Government would remember that 
shareholders were one of the classes of the 
community who had received the least con- 
sideration in the war. They had made their 
sacrifices, but the directors hoped that the 
time when they were called upon to continue 
to do so would be short. 


THE BOARD'S POLICY 


He wished to emphasize in the clearest 
terms that the policy of the company was 
first directed to provide continuity of em- 
ployment under the best conditions for every 
one employed in the group, and the second 
was by conservative finance and a bold 
policy of research and development to satisfy 
their customers by providing them with tech- 
nical knowledge, design and workmanship 
of the first order. Thirdly, their policy was 
to promote their own staff and workers to the 
highest positions. 


The report was adopted and an increase 
in capital of the company to £8,696.050 by 
the creation of a further 838,000 Ordinary 
shares of {1 each was approved. 
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MANGANESE BRONZE AND 
BRASS COMPANY, LIMITED 


OUTPUTS MAINTAINED 


The forty-seventh ordinary general meet- 
ing of the Manganese Bronze and Brass Com- 
pany, Limited, was held, on the 12th instant, 
at Aldwych House, London, W.C. J. 
Colquhoun, M.B.E., chairman and managing 
director, presided. 

The following is his statement circulated 
with the report and accounts :— 

Since our last meeting we have lost a 
valuable friend and colleague in Mr 
Grieve, whose death occurred last June. For 
16 years he had taken an active part in the 
direction of your business and he will be 
greatly missed, not only for his assistance on 
the board, but personally by all who came 
into contact with him, Lieut.-Col, S. J. M. 
Auld, OBE, M.C., DSc. has been 
appointed a director. 


PROFITS AND DIVIDEND 


The profit for the year, before providing 
for taxation, is £81,407. In comparing this 
with the figure of £151,161 for the previous 
year, it should be borne in mind that outputs 
and gross earnings were exceptionally high 
during the war years. This applies to all 
departments of the business and particularly 
to your Ipswich works, where from 1940 
onwards the output of extruded, rolled and 
forged products in brass and special bronzes, 
and also Oilite self-lubricating bearings and 
parts far exceeded all previous production 
figures. 

The profit for the year available for divi- 
dends and carry-forward, after provision 
for taxation on all profits up to the date of 
the accounts, exceeds that for the previous 
year by £10,246. Your directors recommend 
the same dividends—that is, a final dividend 
on the preference shares of 3} per cent., 
making 74 per cent. for the year, and a final 
dividend on the ordinary shares of 174 per 
cent., making 2§ per cent. for the year. 

I need only call your attention to a few 
items in the balance-sheet. Provision is made 
for an estimated rebate on Government con- 
tracts to December 31, 1944. If agreed, 
there will be taxation relief, and the net result 
will be to reduce by £1,500 our working 
capital. Current assets, including £103,585 
in cash and tax reserve certificates, now ex- 
ceed current liabilities and provisions by 
£172,785. This is £42,254 higher than a 
year ago, partly the sale of your 
Millwall property. 


RUBBER BONDERS, LIMITED 


The marine propeller side of your business, 
on the Merseyside, has had another success- 
ful year and has a well-filled order-book, with 
about one-third for export. There is a sub- 
stantial number of orders for delivery in 
1947 and a few for delivery in 1948. 

Under trade investments you will notice 
£10,200 invested in a subsidiary. Before the 
war we became interested in the manufacture 
of anti-vibration couplings and mountings 
using the brass plating process of bonding 
rubber to metal, and commenced production 
in partnership with H. G. Miles, Limited, 
who handled the rubber side of the business. 
In 1941 this was formed into a company 
under the name of Rubber Bonders, Limited, 
with £20,000 capital. Aggregate profits since 
formation are some £85,000 before taxation, 
but the E.P.T. profit standard 1s so poor that 
after providing for taxation and writing off 
the very small formation expenses and good- 
will value of patents a small deficit remains. 
Our share of this, amounting to £993, is 
charged in the accounts. This business vir- 
tually has only a wartime experience, and in 
its peacetime development we anticipate that 
losses will be made for a period, but we regard 
the more distant future hopefully. 


LACK OF HEDGING FACILITIES 


Last year I referred to the expected reduc- 
tion in output in 19045. To-day, we have 


passed through much of the transition from 
war to peace production, with all its anxieties, 
and have maintained for 1945, and are still 
maintaining, outputs, with somewhat reduced 
profit margins, but higher in volume than in 
any pre-war year. The conduct of our busi- 
ness is being made more difficult by the 
absence of hedging facilities such as were pro- 
vided by the London Metal Exchange com- 
bined with the unwillingness of the Mimstry 
concerned to cover our metal requirements 
for more than six months 

In conclusion, I am glad to have this 
annual opportunity of publicly expressing our 
appreciation of the work of the staff and 
thanking all employees for their excellent 
work. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 


BENZOL AND BY-PRODUCTS, 
LIMITED 


IMPRESSIVE PRODUCTION FIGURES 
SIR HENRY McMAHON’S REVIEW 


The twenty-sixth annual general meeting 
of Benzol and By-Products, Limited, Crig- 
glestone Collieries, near Wakefield, was held, 
on the 12th instant, at Sheffield. 


The deputy chairman (Major N. E. 
Webster, O.B.E., M.C., M.I.M.E., presided 
in the unavoidable absence of the chairman 
of the company, Sir A. Henry McMahon, 
G.C.M.G., G.C.V.O., K.C.LE., C.S.1., whose 
statement on the balance-sheet as at Septem- 
ber 30, 1945, had been circulated to share- 
holders as follows :— 


The profit and loss account shows a net 
profit of £36,787, as compared with £34,760 
for the previous year. Additions to fixed plant 
during the year under review amount to 
£3,435 at the colliery and £9,527 at the coke 
ovens and by-products plant, where it has 
been possible to make more progress towards 
completing the programme of modernisation, 
A greater measure of benefit would have 
accrued but for the restriction of throughput 
at the coke ovens occasioned by the enforced 
diversion of coal to other markets. The 
values of stores on hand are lower oe pe 
mately £4,616,- while the amount trade 
debtors and payments in advance are higher 
by £2,483. ¢ bank account now shows a 
credit of £2,371, which is an improvement 
of £9,677. ¢ amount owing to trade credi- 
tors, reserves and ision for taxation is 
higher by £9,046. Depeeciston reserve now 
amounts to £67,867, as compared with 
£58,430 a year ago. 

Your directors regard nationalisation of 
the coal mines as a fiational economic disaster, 
but they are making every endeavour to facili- 
tate the transition with a minimum of dis- 
advantage to the well-being of the country. 

Your directors are proud to inform you 
that your responded to the national 
call for more fuel_as shown by the following 
coal output records : ~~ 
1938 230,499 tons. 


1942 359,137 tons. 
1939 270,321 tons. 


1943 352,836 tons. 
1940 292,150 tons. 1944 340,834 tons. 
1941 334,411 tons. 1945 330,484 tons. 


It will be seen fram the foregoi ur 
that our coal output has not been misintninsa 
at the increased level to which it had been 
lifted in 1942 as a result of mechanisation. 


_ Your directors regret to report this decline 
in coal production. There oe been a de- 
plorable increase in absenteeism. In 1942 the 
pencapinge of total absenteeism was 10.65, 
compared with 17.05 per cent. in 1945. This 
increase in. absenteeism has meant that 
mechanised faces have had to siand idle 
owing to the inability of the management to 
man them adequately ; and in consequence 
neither the nation nor this company has re- 
ceived full benefit from the progressive policy 
we have pursued. 


Shareholders will be pleased to learn, how- 
ever, that a these difficulties our present 
output of coal is at the rate of 200 to 400 tons 
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per week im excess of the revised taroe: 
7,200 toms per week a ms 
Shinwell. —s By Mr 
With regard to mine mechanisar 
would appear that the considerable ach. . 
ments of normal mechanisation on sang, 
British lines have not attracted the limeligh 
accorded to the methods of other countr, : 
Your directors have continued to give on 
stant and careful consideration to the Des 
bility of introducing new types of machiner, 
and improvements in methods of Operation 
I am sure you wish to accord the Staff of 
our undertaking Our appreciation of their 
loyal and unswerving efforts during the year 
The report and accounts were adopted 
and the retiring director, Mr F. E. Boar 
F.C.A., was re-elected. 
In acknowledging a vote of than 
staff, Major Webster said that ae fae 
achieved were naturally gratifying, 


holders would be interested 10 hae get 


r OW that j 
recent weeks both daily and weekly rove 


records had been established, due to 4 wel- 
come reduction in absenteeism. Outputs 
per manshift worked were already in ¢. 
cess of 30 cwts, as compared with the 
national average of 20 cwts. Given increased 
incentive to work, substantially higher figures 
could be produced with the existing plan: 
and equipment. 





CRAVEN BROTHERS 
(MANCHESTER) LIMITED 


INCREASED EXPORTS 


_ The sixtieth annual general meeti of 
Craven Brothers (Manchester), Limited” Was 
held, on the 25th instant, at Vauxhill 
Works, Reddish, Stockport, Mr J. RB 
Greenwood (the chairman and managing 
director) presiding. . 

The following is an extract from the chair- 
man’s statement : — 


The profit and loss account shows a profit 
on manufacturing operations, after meeting 
all expenses of the business except taxation 
benk interest, war risk insurance, etc., of 
£111,335, as against a profit of £104,567 in 
the year 1944—an increase of £6,768. 

After providing for taxation, depreciation 
of plant, etc., there is a net profit for the 
year of £73,041, an increase of £2,705 on our 
net profit of £70,366 for 1944. We propos 
to pay a final dividend of 15 per cent, 
making 20 per cent. for the fourth con- 
secutive year, and this will leave us with: 
carry forward from 1945 of £13,041, making 
the total carry forward to our next year’s 
accounts £178,032, subject only to directors’ 
fees for the current year. 

A year ago I informed you that most o 
the business on our books at that time was 
for home customers. The situation hua 
changed in the past year, and today ove! 
50 per cent. of the orders on our books is for 
export and it seems certain that this figure 
will increase because of the unprecedented 
demand from overseas for heavy machine 
tools. We have the capacity and the orders 
to employ 1,000 additional workers 4s $000 
as they are available. 

I suggest that it is satisfactory for the 
moment to know that the company is finan- 
cially sound, the business is healthy and o 
good repute, we have more work than we a 
do in the time in which it is required, and 
we shall continue to advance technically, an 
in every other way, to meet the challenge 
of our time. 

I wish to thank my colleagues, the staf 
and those workpeople who have given 
their best efforts during the past year and for 
many years 

The report was adopted. 
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MIDLAND EMPLOYERS’ 
MUTUAL ASSURANCE, 
LIMITED 


POSITION WELL MAINTAINED 


SUCCESS OF FIRE AND GENERAL 
ACCIDENT DEPARTMENTS 


ASSETS NOW EXCEED £6,796,000 


The forty-seventh annual general meeting 
of the Midland Employers’ Mutual Assur- 
ance, Limited, was held, on the 16th instant, 
at 16, Waterloo Street, Birmingham. 


Lieut.-Colonel J. Beaumont Neilson, 
CM.G., D.S.O., C.A., presided. 


The chairman’s speech, which had been 
circulated with the report and accounts, was 
as follows : 


I propose to follow the procedure of recent 
years and circulate in advance of the meet- 
ing to be held on the 16th April, 1946, the 
remarks which under normal circumstances 
| should have made at the meeting 


BALANCE-SHEET AND ACCOUNTS 


The premium income for the year 1945, 
at £3,100,725, showed a decrease of a little 
over £100,000 on the previous year’s figures. 
This again reflects the level of aggregate 
wages paid, Notwithstanding this reduction 
in premium income, however, I am glad to 
be able to report a still further increase in 
the number of policyholders. 


CONTINUED LOW EXPENSES OF 
MANAGEMENT 


The expenses of management amount to 
£271,515, or 8.76 per cent, of the premium 
income. This continued low ratio is par- 
ticularly satisfactory when it is borne in 
ming that salaries generally have increased 
and ‘that there has also been a substantial 
increase in the cost of office equipment and 
supplies. Allowances are still being made to 
members of the staff serving with the Forces. 
Commission at £156,380 is substantially in 
the same ratio as previously 


LARGE INCREASE IN CLAIMS PAYMENTS 


Expenditure on claims amounted to 
£2,041,692, an increase of £110,538, and 
the claims reserve at £4,623,907 has in- 
creased by £666,214. These increases on the 
claims account are due to the continuin 
high cost of workmen’s compensation 
Claims, and to the fact that it has been 
found necessary to keep open a larger 
number of claims than heretofore. 
incfease in numbers and cost of Common 
Law claims was again a material factor in 
the year under review. In addition to the 
Usual reserve of 45 per cent. of the premium 
income for unexpired risks, there is an addi- 
Uonal reserve of £3,503. This additional 
Tesetve is necessary in view of the fact that 
the fire and general accident departments 
have only been operating during the latter 
half of the year 1945, and the percentage 
method, which assumes an even spread over 
the year, does not apply. 


The number of accidents reported during 
1945 again continued to run at a high level. 


The assets of the company as at December 
31, 1945, totalled £6,796,647, as compared 
with £6,214,878 at the end of 1944. The 
company’s holdings of British Government 
securities increased by £1,424,624. 


NATIONAL INSURANCE (INDUSTRIAL 
INJURIES) BILL 


fac =r review of the year 1944 I referred 
nding ernment proposals regarding 
Workmen's compensation, The National 


Insurance (Industrial Injuries) Bill has now 
‘Passed through all its stages in the House 


of Commons, and from a date yet to be 
fixed the Ministry of National Insurance 
will take over the administration of work- 
men’s compensation. The question of 

on Law liability, to which I referred 
last year, is still being considered by a com- 
mittee presided over by Sir Walter Monck- 
ton, K.C. The committee’s report has been 
promised in the near future, and although 
the findings of this committee cannot be 
anticipated, it may be assumed that em- 
Ployers of labour will be left with their 
liability to pay damages at Common Law for 
accidents to employees as the result of some 
breach of statutory duty, and if this 
assumption is correct, it will, of course, be 
necessary for all employers of labour to con- 
tnue to effect insurance against such liabili- 
ties, 


NEW FIRE AND GENERAL ACCIDENT 
DEPARTMENTS 
As I mentioned in my review a year ago, 
the company obtained powers to undertake 
all classes of fire, life and accident insurance, 
excluding marine. Owing to the existence 
of the Standstill Agreement, these new de- 
partments could uot be developed until the 
end of June, 1945 I am pleased to advise 
you, however, that notwithstanding all the 
difficulties which have had to be faced, the 
support and encouragement which has been 
received from not only our existing policy- 
holders, but new connections, is encouraging 
and in excess of expectations. 


STAFF 


Since the end of hostilities in Europe 
and the Far East we have been able to wel- 
come back a large number of those members 
of the staff who have been engaged on active 
service, and with their assistance and return 
to more normal conditions, it is anticipated 
that the premium income of the fire and 
general accident departments will assume 
substantial proportions during the current 
year. 

During the past year the staff, including 
a large percentage of temporary employees, 
have again carried out their duties in a very 
satisfactory manner, thereby enabling us to 
maintain our reputation for efficient service 
to policyholders and claimants alike. 

To Mr Barnfield, the general manager, 
the thanks of the members are more than 
ever due, not only for his able conduct of 
the affairs of the company, but also for his 
untiring work and guidance in starting the 
new departments. 

The accounts having been unanimously 
adopted, the meeting closed with a vote of 
thanks to the chairman. 


H.P. SAUCE, LIMITED 
SATISFACTORY RESULTS 


The twenty-first annual general meeting of 
HP. Sauce, Limited, was held at the Queen’s 
Hotel, Birmingham, on the 4th instant. 

Sir Patrick Hannon, M.P., in the course of 
his speech, said: You will, I think, agree 
that the results are satisfactory. 

Our net profit for the year stands at 
£162,427, as against £158,257 for 1944. We 
brought forward from last year £98,752, 
making the available profit £261,179. 
Deducting from this figure the preference 
dividend for the year and the interim divi- 
dend of 74 per cent. paid on the ordinary 
shares, amounting together to £33,528, we 
are left with the impressive figure of 
£227,651 as against £223,322 for 1944. 

The board proposes to pay a final dividend 
of 224 per cent. less tax, and to follow the 
example of last year by a bonus of § per cent. 
less tax on our ordinary shares, making a 
total dividend for the year 35 per cent. 
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The reserve fund stands at £740,000, 
which we do not propose to increase this 
year, but the board invites your approval of 
the allocation of £30,000 to a special reserve 
for advertising, re-equipment and develop- 
ment. We also invite your approval to 
allocate £5,000 to our pensions fund, and 
to carry forward £103,081 as compared with 
£98,752 in the preceding year. 

I think I should offer a word in justification 
of the repeated bonus addition to our former 
dividend. The board is now satisfied that 
the marginal earned results are ample to meet 
future expansion, which means such future 
developments as must become operative as 
soon as settled trading conditions can be 
resumed. 

The directors’ report and accounts as 
audited were adopted unanimously. 


JOHN WRIGHT AND SONS 
(VENEERS), LIMITED 


FROM WAR TO PEACE PRODUCTION 


The tenth ordinary general meeting of 
John Wright and Sons (Veneers), Limited, 
was held, on the Sth instant, in London. 


Mr L. C. W. Jenkins, F.C.S. (chair- 
man and managing director), said that 
within a few months of his having the 
pleasure of addressing them last year the 
unconditional surrender of Germany and 
Japan was proclaimed, and he was now per- 
mitted to tell of the company’s activities 
during the war period. He paid tribute to 
all those who had served the company since 
“Munich” and had given of their best, 
despite the unpleasant experiences resulting 
from the location of the two factories—one 
at Mile End and the other at Dagenham. 
Their effort had resulted in the manufacture 
of over 659 million feet of veneer which was 
required for the famous Mosquito aircraft, 
the propeller of the Spitfire, as wel] as ply- 
wood parts for the Horsa and Hamilcar 
gliders. The veneers were also used for 
manufacture into plywood for air-sea rescue 
boats, assault boats, predictors and pontoons, 
while other veneers were used as separators 
for the batteries in submarines, and for 
numerous other purposes essential to the 
fighting services. 


At the present time the urgent demands 
upon the company were for veneers for the 
manufacture of utility furniture, while in 
addition there was an almost insatiable 
market for decorative veneers to be used in 
ships, trains, shopfitting, radio cabinets, and 
other similar purposes, and many of the 
finished products would find their way to the 
export market. 


As last year, he again expressed anxiety 
in regard to the supply of raw material, and 
stated that the position was still critical. 
Every effort was being made to obtain an 
adequate and continuous supply of logs, etc. 
Since 1938 the urgent demand for veneers 
left no time for modernising the plant, but 
orders had now been placed and licences 
obtained for the purchase of the equipment 
necessary for this purpose. 

The result of the tenth year’s working 
showed a profit of £42,221, which compared 
with £40,741 in 1944. After appropriations 
and providing for income-tax there was a 
balance at credit of profit and loss account 
of £13,984 and the general reserve was now 

50,000, 

The report and accounts were adopted, a 
final dividend of § per cent., making 7} per 
cent. (less tax) for the year, plus a bonus of 
24 per cent. (less tax), was approved, and 
the proceedings terminated with a vote of 
thanks to the chairman. 
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INVESTMENT 
THE STOCK EXCHANGE.—Turnover in the past two weeks 


has shown a notable recovery, particularly after the holiday. Con- 
ditions, reminiscent of the 1895 Kaffir boom have resulted from the 
latest Orange Free State borehole results but the market’s strength 
has been general, except that iron and steel shares have been depressed 
by the many uncertainties of nationalisation. 

“Gilt-edged have been strong and active under the leadership of 
Consols 2} per cent, which have reached 98. A heavy demand prevails 
for high grade investment stocks, including bank and insurance 
equities, the latter being helped by increased dividends. 

In a generally firm industrial market electrical equipment company 
shares have been firm, and textile shares benefited from the higher 
J. & P. Coats dividend. EPT shares remained in demand. ; 

’ Cable and Wireless stocks rose on the nationalisation bill but prices 
of iron and steel shares reacted. Vickers rose from 19s. 6d. to 23s. 3d. 
on the strong accounts. 

Conditions. in the London and Johannesburg mining markets have 
been wild. Heavy profit taking has occasionally caused prices of 
Orange Free State and finance house shares to ease from the highest 
but the rises were impressive, amounting to nearly 100 per cent in 
Western Holdings. By the end of the-week speculative interest had 
spread to the Far West Rand field and to Rhodesian copper issues. 


Stock Exchange : London 
‘FINANCIAL NEws ” INDICES 


| i Security Indices | Yield 
| Total Corres. i 
1946 ins | Day 
inSE. | 196 | WOrd | 2 Fixed | Old | Ord 
shares® Iot.t Consols Shares 
| | 
% % 
April 11.... 11,680 | 6,587 117-9 139 6 2-59 3-87 
» 2... | 12555 | 6,140 118 -4 139 6 2-58 3-85 
» 41S....; 15,153 | 7,684 119-0 140-0 2-58 3-84 
ai ania 12,879 6,151 118-7 140-3 2-58 3-85 
ose 13,101 6,046 118 8 140-3 2-57 3-84 
» 18....} 12,822 6,242 118-8 140 -4 2-56 3-86 
» 19.... | (a) 6,273 (a) (a) (a) (a) 
fo (b) 7,907 | 2) 2) (b) () 
»  23..2. | 14,300 6,314 118 6 140 6 2-56 3-87 
» 24... | 12,910 | 6,197 119-5 140 6 2-55 3-84 


~®* July 1, 1935=100. + 1928=100. 30 Ordinary shares, 1946: highest, 119-5 (Apl.24); 
lowest, 113-2 (Mar. 29). 20 Fixed Int., 1946: highest, 140-6 (Apl. 24); lowest, 135-9 
(jan. 2). (a) Good Friday. (0) Easter Monday. 








New York 
(WEEKLY INpDIcEs) (1935-39=100) 
i 1946 | 
| Faas fovea te 
| ; | 7 
i Low High , , | ’ 
pia | apn 1945 | 1946 | 1945 
' 13 7 | j } 
sailiniadia SRL 
| 
354 Industrials ......... 141-3 | 1576 | 1524 | 156 -5 157 6 
aati 150-0 168 -8(a)} 157-9 156-8 | 157-8 
20 Utilities... 1. ....... 119 -8(6) | 128-1 12-5 | 127-5 | 128-1 
Oa Sheree... pk sere 138-3 | 1531. 1490 | 1521 | 1532 
Av. yield %f.......... 3-75 | 3-41 3-58 | 3-41 | 3-41 
~ "+ 50 Industrial Com. Stocks. (a) Jam. 16. (0) Jan2 
STANDARD AND Poor’s CorPoRATION INDICES 
Datty INDEX oF 50 Common SrTocks 
(1925 = 100) 
“ anbiie - 
1946 } A i Transactions || 1946 Av Transactions 
April 4....... 178 -4 2,130,000 H April 11...... 180 - 1,220,000 
Bs CATON | a9 joo oH, a... 180-8 | 1,230,000 
LAs. ies | 1180 690,000 | | 43.....: 179 6 620,000° 
eae 9 pee | 1790 1,250,000 icon. . | 179-3 1,170,000 
oe AD | 181-7 1,710,000 me Ae | 181-8 1,450,900 
519 Miwol te | 181-2 590,000 | 7” 47.....: | 181-4 1'530,000 


u 


low, 161-1 (Feb. 26). ° Twoour scnion 
Capital Issues 


~ 1946: High, 181-8 (April 16). 


Week ending Nominal Con- New 
April 27, 1946 Capital versions Money 
f 

To: Geuenesiders ely. i005 55.25. oD. sical, 180,000 $ 1,020,000 
By Stock Exc eptrodmetion y . nis. sexi; - 6 220,000 ‘ 224,500 
By Permission to Deal... .. 2... bo. cnc s swe ornes 88,075 336,485 

Particulars of Government issues appear on page 692. 

Including Exclading 

Year Conversions Conversions 


£ £ 
566,709 216,361,439 


te ely eae ER rp ipyictie tion: Seapege hae? anh So oe sa 295, 61, 
510,567,883 422,408,117 


BOGS: Bn Gees cvk Gina cevecs Jses cn teieg seucew eta 


Destination* Nature of Borrowing* 
Brit.Emp. Foreign 
Yeart _ My K. Countries « Deb. Pref. Ord. 
1946 {to date)... 197,247,657 18,813,782 + 300,000 149,441,936 9,948,955 56,990,648 
1945 (to%date)..... 422,248,690 34,177 125,259 420,334,419 1,186,250 ; 


* Conversions excluded. ¢ Includes Government issues to April 17, 1946, only. 
Above figures include all new Capital in which permission to deal has been granted. 
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RECORDS and STATISTICS 


BY STOCK EXCHANGE INTRODUCTION 


Allen Harvey and Ross (Discount House).—Capital £950,005 ‘ 
250,000 § per cent redeemable cumulative {£1 preference shares, 
400,000 4 per cent cumulative (participating for non-cumulative | per 
cent after 4 per cent on ordinary) preferred ordinary £1 share; and 
300,000 £1 ordinary. Preference shares redeemable before October 1 
1948, as a whole at 22s. on three months’ notice and afterwards at rate 
not exceeding 12,500 shares a year (by drawings) at 20s. od, 
and Co. take 400,000 preferred at 21s. and 50,000 ordinary at so. 
Net profits, before tax and directors’ remuneration, for years t 
September 30, 1943, £49,801; 1944, £57,092; 1945, £44,985; haf 
year to March 31, 1946, £37,091. y so far not liable for 
EPT. Balance sheet at March 31, 1946; bills £15,876,054, inves. 
raents £7,032,265, loans £22,551,768 ; total £23,128,151. Dealing 
began on April 25th and the ordinary shares closed at 48s. 6d. 


S. Gibson and Sons (Tanners and curriers).—Capital £80,000, 
£20,000 in 7 per cent cumulative £1 preference and {60,000 in 58, 
ordinary shares. Profits before taxation for years to April 30, 1943, 
£113,154; 1944, £104,779; 1945, £86,392. EPT standard estimated 
at £49,900. Dividends, 1944 and 1945, 60 per cent ; estimated mini. 
mum for 1946, 674 per cent. Fixed assets valued April 3, 1946, a 
£143,000 (balance-sheet, 1945, £58,868). Net current assets, April 3, 
1945, £120,503. S. Japhet and Co., Ltd., purchase 200,000 ordinary 
shares at 44s. 6d., including expenses. 


Textile Machinery Makers.—Capital £3,459,000, in £919,500 5 per 
cent cumulative preference stock and £2,539,500 ordinary. Net profits 
of company and subsidiaries before income tax (after EPT) for year 
to December 31, 1939, £215,682; 1942, £296,216; 1943, £329,576; 
and 1944, £322,249. Consolidated fixed assets as at December 31, 
1944, £1,636,162; net current assets £1,163,577. Directors report 
large demand for new machinery at home and abroad; ordinary 
dividend for 1945 maintained at 6 per cent. 


Crossley Building Products.—Issue at par through Helbert Wag 
and Co., Ltd., of £220,000 4 per cent debentures convertible up to 
1952 into 5s. ordinary shares at 10s. Secured on shares in sub- 
sidiaries valued at £145,000 on January 31, 1945, and first floating 
charge. Redeemable at 102} per cent after 1952 or finally on Jam- 
ary 31, 1972. Capital £160,000 ; £85,000 six per cent cumulative {1 
preference shares and £75,000 in 5s. ordinary shares on which 8 per 
cent has been paid for the last two years and 10 per cent for thre 
previous years. 


Bowater’s Newfoundland Pulp and Paper Mills.— Capital £3,000,00 
in £1,§00,000 4} per cent cumulative preference and {1,500,000 
ordinary (all held by Bowater-Lloyd Newfoundland). Consolidated 
accounts for nine months to September 30, 1945, fixed assets 
$46,617,402, investments $315,797, net current assets $9,018,029 and 
net profit $1,028,132. Dividend on £3,000,000 ordinary then in issu 
at § per cent. Entire production of newsprint for 1946 disposed of; 
earnings expected to show increase. Permission to deal in preferenc: 
shares is being sought. 


OFFER FOR SALE 


Charles Neil and Company (Precision and woodworking todl- 
makers).—Capital £12,400 in Is. shares. Net profits before incom? 
tax, years to t 31, 1943, £13,670; 1944, £14,509 ; and 1945, 
£13,283. Dividend for 1945 50 per cent free of tax. Profits for 
current year estimated not less than for 1945. Net assets, including 
fixed assets, valued at £47,800 on March 20, 1946, total £70,513 
Whitehead Industrial Trust, Limited, acquired 228,620 15. shares on 
April a at 11s. a share, which were offered to public on April 5th 
at 12s. 


ISSUE TO SHAREHOLDERS 


Union Corporation.—Issue of 88,000 12s. 6d. shares at {£10 © 
holders in proportion of two new for 35 old. 


New York Prices 


Close Close | Close Close “ts 
b ; Cemmerciai Apr. » 4 c 
1. Raitreats, “fe “PS | > SaMeguetrian, “36 25° 8 
tlantic Coast .. 74 73 | Am.Smelting... 71} 70 | Int. Paper...... 524 4 
Can, Pacific .... Am. Viscose... 73f 73. | Liggett Myers... % 9 
Gt. Ntho. Pf... 58 secese 47% 474 | Nat. Distillers... Tl} 2 
N.Y, Ceatral.... 28  27§ | Beth. Steel ..... 106 1 Nat. Steei .....- 88} “4 
Peansylvania... 43 42 Mfg...... 51 Phelps Dodge... 428 stk 
Southern....... 54§ 55 | Celanese of Am»r. et 76 Proct. Gamble .. 8 "1 
Ss ain 60 sie: ae 132 | Sears Roebuck.. 47 Mn 
Utilities, ete. Distillers-Seag. . ast 90 | Shell Union..... a 
Amor. Tel....... 194 1944 260° 262. | Std. OiN.J..... 3 1 
Int. Telephone... 27% Gen, Electrics... 48 47 | 20thCen.Fox... % & 
Pacific Light ... _63 Gen. Motors .... _75$ 74§ | United Drug.... 334 
sGas.... 108 114 | Inland Steel .... 119 122 | USS. Stee! ....-- : a 
Sth. Cal. Ed..... 36 37$ | Int. Harvester... 95 West’house E. .. 55 of 
W. Union Ti o. later. Nickel. ... Woolworth ..--- blk 
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INDUSTRIAL PROFITS 


TABLE I 


558 FouRTH QUARTER’S COMPANIES’ Gross PROFITS 




















(All figures gross) 


a7 
Year 2 





Year 3 
Preceding Preceding 
(1942) (1943) 
£000's.| | £000's; % 
Al) interest .. . veeee | 6,571) 10-8 | 6,171 90 | 
Preference dividends . vebaee | ee 23-7 | 14,466 27-1 | 
Equity divide DOS. 256 0 ewerd 26,997 Suk 1 | 30,521 44-5 
Sqb-totals ...«0n-asos dees ' 48,¢ 068 78-6 51,158 74-6 
jee scrves and aR 108 | 
wardS ....-sreseccasels } 10,498 | 17-2 | 13,684 20-0 | 
one gavings® .. . -s0a» sme 2,554 4-2 3,710 5-4 
Pre oe acaeearaenee—ape 
Profits before tax, after | 
RS 5.1 ccnunaboue aie | 61,120 100-0 | 68,552 100 0 
Per cent. of Year 3 preceding | 100 -0 112-2 


* ‘Redemption funds, 


TABLE 
Distaeien.. OF Proprre AND , Raruap UPON CAaPITgL 


Proportion of Gross 


Profits 





Il 





Year 1 | Latest Year 
Preceding | Preceding 
(1944) (1945) 


| £000" si % 4000's | % 


5,939! 8-3 | 5,783! 7:8 
14,517 20-3 14,683 19-8 
52,007 44-9 33,718 | 45-6 





52,463 73-5 | 54,184 73-2 


14,864 | 2 


‘S 16,168 21-8 


) 
4 026 4 7! 3,750! 5-0 


71,353 100-4 14, 102 1000 


167 =| 


deferred repairs, etc. 


Rate of Payment 











Paid 
on Ord 


Profits 


(Gross) 
Pref. | Ord. | To Free {aceon 
Div | Div Reserves Deb. Pref. | on Gok 
1942 er we Se 1 tl | eee 
Ist quarter......ccees | 176 63-8 16 | 4-7 | 6-0 173 
Re aoe 21-3 54-6 2441 | 46 | 6-40 116 
ae ee 20-8 59-5 19:7 | 48 6-3 | 12-0 
ae eth | 256 | 500 | 2-4 | 49 | 64 | 144 
Whole Year........... | 2009 S68 223 | 47 6-2 | 13-9 
1943 | 
Ist quarter.......s005 18-3 | 60-3 | 21-4 | 47 | 62 | 18-5 
ae Acca kaa 230 | 605 | 165 | 4-4 65 | 106 
ee | 18-4 | 61-4 20-3) 46 6-2 15-9 
Re ee 24-0 | 48-1 | 279 | 50 | 6-3 | 158 
Whole Year........... 206 577 «#27 | 47 | 6D | 45 
1944 | 
Ist quarter........08. 8-5 | 61-1 | 21-4 | 4:2 | 6:3 | 18-0 
Oe. scdesuseee 18-8 | 58-7 22-5 | 4-3 60 | 13-4 
Ss assactehie 18-6 57-7 23-7 | 4-2 6-5 17-2 
<2 | scauacoeane 22-7 48-9 | 24 | 46 | 66 18-2 
Whole Year........... 195 | 570 | 235 43 | 63 | 163 
| | 
1945 
Ist quarter......... ee 17 6 60-5 21-9 4-4 6-0 176 
aA aeepeeeme 18-9 | 59-9 | 21-2 43 | 59 | 13-1 
Bee aces .| 18-1 57-6 | 24-3 45 6-4 17-4 
Re” cxcooed en 21-5 | 494 | 29-1 | 46 | 66 | 18-3 
Whole Vear.......... -| 288 | 65 | m7 | 44 6-1 16-7 
Pete at | | 
TABLE III 
PROFITS BY INDUSTRIAL GROUPS 
(Fourth Quarter, 1945) 
Computed Gross | Reported Net 
Profits | 
No. (£000’s) New Basis | 
Group ie i ee 
Cos. | 


Financial Land.... 





oi i ca a 50 

Investment Trusts........ 0.00000 55 
Riecteic Supety. ooo. ccs sscucceane 1 
Canals and Docks ...03 0.000.000. 2 
Hotels, Restaurants ..........06¢ 6 
Maeuents ct ae ee 19 
NG fd cities pocath exece 9 
lelegraphs and Telephones ....... 1 
Tramways and Omnibus ...... ees 4 
Wartousing oo... dscns cece octtcce 1 
nana MIDMCRIB. 2... vk bases ovésen 7 
Rubber | cUUUiite itt reeseeeesess = 
Brewers ‘aad ‘Distiigtieg 20007" 27 
Breweries and Distilleries......... | 50 
» Confectionery, etc.......... 25 

and ‘Stores. .6iiss. os Evel. 19 
TOS... cisikvanbe 19 
MND sks. cL. os Sbbcas ou cdldh oa 2 
Building Materials 18 
‘lectrical Equipment 9 
Iron and Steel 1.2253. 0 07°77" 6 
Motors and Cycles...... 2.2220, 25 
Engineering ....... KG ives Claes; 27 
Shipbuilding bathe satel Diccup titers 6 
Other Companies .25 27707271277 64 
Totals... ng6 wis seeseseee | 558 


Stent Eee | Ris foi... eee Ts 
Notes and definitions of The Economist profits figures appeared in 





the issue of February 9, 1946, page 238. 


Latest | Preceding | Latest 
Year | Year | Year 
£000’s | £000's 
1,744 | 1,922 
1,628 | _ 1,697 
Dr. 34 | Dr. 35 
50 | 55 
198 271 
963 | 1,096 
718 | 769 
15 } 16 
139 119 
318 350 
71 881 
5,969 6,242 
72 122 
342 351 
5,382 5,725 
7,788 8,016 
1,195 1,358 
1,295 1,261 
1,109 1,220 
1,609 1,590 
744 Ti 
212 265 
1,954 1,895 
1,475 1,550 
875 802 
554 553 
1,565 | 1,592 
38,590 40,454 








(£000’s) Old Basis 
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INDUSTRY AND TRADE 


“The Economist” Sensitive Price Index (1935 = 100). —In the 
fortnight ended April 23rd there was no change in the index. The 
aoe component was 143.9, raw materials 228.3, and the complete 
index 181.2. 


RETAIL FOOD PRICES ~ 

















| Average price per fb. at | ber Cent 
i Ri is ie se increas 
SOc. 
dept. i Feb. 3, | Mar. 1 Sept 
1939 1946 | 1946 193) 
Beef, British— ae: edt aa 3s (id { + 
PUDG is cciis 6 banish creas 1 23 1 33 a il 
SUM PRs Sis ce ckeedess 0 0 93 08 | 27 
Beet, chilled or frozen— | 
WOR es Sule Ss. ckne cntds da 0 9 33 Bok 35 
BOI Dds cv caca >> édeee 0 43 0 6 0 6 23 
Mvtton, British— | 
BOGE. Nr ditids ces «edb a pdanic 1 3 1 5} 1 5} | 13 
ONE Likes Kennceookdas: 0 % 0 8 os =} g 
Mutton, frozen— } 
EU CRY dada vay oon e co bdvas 0 10} 1 0 - < j 1 
netinns sdicccs.-cl.ss 0 4 0 4 o4 | 
Re ae ta eS. dst, wo dees : 8 1 10} | 1 103 | bo 
WINN, osn ek Wb kl) 0 ince dade ced ase <a 23 
Pinar (perc6 Behe sk wc cctgecs 0 11} aS 2a BO 
Bread (per 4 tb.) ..........0... 0 8} 0 93 0 9 | 4 
DM Ten etc we acs Caan anakeeat 2 4 2 10 2 10 21 
I ID ooo ccc cc teccasdces e<3 0 4 0 4 a2 
Be CN OE isc iy rus ecg cees : a 6-3 09g 82 
NE ice éinh-ninl tein aaah eam 4 zi 
Butter WOE Oa 3 oes clas cenadaeed 1 3% \ 18 a { 31 
Cs snacks opnbesscadhen 6 10 a} : 2 30 
Margarine. special.........2..0¢ 0 6 0 9 09 | 2 
CE coe acectédeas 0 5 0 5 | r 
Sees, tresh (each)... scdecccdess { : iy ; a : 3 i 
Potatoes (per 7 Ibs.) ......e0ee. | 0 64 0 8 | 0 8 30 
Index all ‘oods eee: (eaty, j | | ' 
_1914= 100). 135 | 169 169 22 
Source: Ministry of Labour Gazette 
YARN AND CLOTH PRODUCTION ° 


(All figures are weekly averages; million lb. tor yarn and million 
linear yards for cloth. ) 


Single Yarn Weavinz 





Cotton | Spun | Doubied| Cloth Produced Yarn Consumed 


| 
Period ie (ex- 


| Rayon Cotton aoa om P —— 
cluding | vo Yarns Yarn® | Rayon § Cotton | 
| Waste 5 and . | Cotton and and Rayon 
| Yarns} i Mixtures! Waste 
eee ca | 231 % | (18 1} 
IOAD. oceans 22 +8 5-6f | 18-15 ae 
RUE awete ons 15-79 58 ie 2 
7 ae 14-10 54 11°23 | 1-35 
Eine ments } 13-43 64 | 11°56 1-36 
TOU cinsiees se 12-79 56t | 10-68 1-46 
1945— 
Jan.-june. | 11-63 60 | 9-98 | 1°58 
July-Dec. . | 11-37 59 | 9-4] | 11 
1946— | 
January... | 11-56 58 | 8-95 | 1-64 
February .. | 12-42 | 6-7 | 9-98 | 1-80 








* A small weight of other yarn was also doubled (0-27 mn. |b. per week in 1945). 
+ Average for second half year only. t Including total nylon cloth from. August. 1944. 


COAL OUTPUT IN MARCH, 1946 
(Four weeks ended March WO, 1946) (Weekly Averages) 











| Mar.® Jan. 2 4c: Fel. Moe? 
| 1945 1946 | 1946 | 1946 
Saba feck ee a 
1. Saleable Output: | Tons Tons Tons {| Tons 
GPO CORR... ccc ice gucddboetas . | 3,529,000 | 3,287,700 | 3,497,900 | 3,614,700 
(ii) Opencast coal ......ccceves eoees 188,500 121,700 108,700 | 157,300 
2. Tonnage Lost (Mined Coal): i 
(i) Recognised holidays........ eeeee | 107,700 137,300 | ae i Sid 
CONDE 5 Sas ces cscecceuteunes 52,700 13,500 17,300 10,600 
. (iii) Accidents, breakdowns and repairs 
0 CRE 6.6 ns cdc ncwtacave 36,900 41,300 40,000 43,800 
(iv) Total tonnage lost (incl other | 
WINE Ss oir sckvctdescsveccatd | 219,500 | 200,200 63,900 58,400 
3. Number of Wage-earners: No. No. No. No. 
(i) On colliery books .....ccccceeees 717,400 | 695,600 | 697,100 | 698,000 
(ii) Effective employmentt .......... 648,600 621,000 623,000 | 632,600 
4. Shifts Worked per Wage-earner on 
Colliery Books : 
(i) Face workers .......... étesiictte 4-58 4-35 4-54 4-62 
; (5-11) (4-90) (5-11) (5-13) 
(ii) Other underground workers ...... 4-91 4°74 4-92 5-01 
(5-49) _-_ (5 -57) = 7 
(iii) Surface workers........ eoeeereee 5-54 5-48 
(5°93) é 74) (5-97) r 00) 
(iv) Ali workers. ........cece00 eccece 4-92 4-71 4-89 
(5-44) (5-27) (5 +48) 6. 30) 
(Note.—The figures in brackets relate 
to effective ee % % % % 
5. Absenteeism—All Workers .........++ 15-55 18 -93 18 -58 17- “13 
6. Output per Manshift Worked : Tons Tons Tons Tons 
(i) At the fac® sos... cede ER Sveecce 2°70 2-73 2°76 ; 2 
Gi) Overalls os cGccccvecedecss COVE Ken 1-00 1-00 1-03 ce. 








t i.e., excluding those wage-earners who were absent for the whole of any week from 
whatever cause. * Average of 5 weeks. 


(Continued on page 693) 


— 
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GOVERNMENT RETURNS 


For the week ended April 20, 1946, total 
ordinary revenue was £50,375,000, against 
ordinary expenditure = £76,556,000 and 
issues to sinking funds of £190,000. Thus, 
including sinking fund. allocations of 
£427, 882, the deficit accrued since April 
Ist is £98,297,000 against {161l, 487,000 for 
the corresponding period a year ago. 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 


oo 


i Receipts into the 
} Exchequer 
ifs thousands) 


Esti- | Apel | 


Revenue mate, 2 Apri Week Week 
1946-47 ended | ended 


| to April | April 
Apel | Apri a | 20 


20, : 
1oag | -1945 | 1946 























194s 
~~ ORDINARY } i i 
REVENUE | 

Income Tax ..... 1111000) 49,807 71,249) 19,620) 21,970 
eS eee 80,000 3,280 4,100| 860: 470 
Estate, etc., Duties, 140, 000) 6,675, 8,645; 2,150) 2,050 
Stamps........-. | 29,000| 880 1,900, 880) 1,200 
2 ee om 325,000 2,369, 1, 499 654 300 
Rees csssgun 24, 330) 21, ‘690 we 148, 9,060 
Other Injand Rev.; 1,000... 55 20 
Total Inland Rev. 1686000 87,341 109,138 ‘31,312 35,070 

—— ee 
eee 595,000 31,003 30,683 13,352! 9,484 
Excise .... . 592,000, 12,500) 13,700 5,300) 5,700 
Total Customs & 














Excise .. . 1187000 43,503 44,383 18,652 15,184 
Motor Duties ....) 45,000 1,091 2,500 117) Ill 
Surplus WarStores| 150,000... |. 4 oe foes 
Surplus Receipts, { 

from Trading ..| 50,000... jose ee 
Post Office (Net} | | 

_.. _., SER Ge 250) 250). 
Wireless Licences.| 5,300 ... |. [see | 
Crown Lands..... Re ee j 
Receipts from ! 


Sundry Loans..} 15,000 60) oe 
Miscell. Receipts. 








letal Ord. Rev. 





SELF-BALANCING | 





Post Office ...... 120,900: 5,450) 5,450 2,150) 2,100 

Income Tax oni | } 
E.P.T. Refunds} 7,901, } 2,995 

Total_.vscsssntn| ne 158,536) 110,436) 53,213) 55,470 




















Issues out of the 
Exchequer to meet 
payments 
(£ thousands) 
BR eee 
i xpenditure mate, | April April | | Week | | Week 
[2946-47 2 1 jende ended 
; o to. 
| | Ape] Apes |A rr pril | — 
| 1945 | 1946 1945 | 19%6 
Orpinary | ! | { 
EXPENDITURE |} i i 
Int. & Man. of} | 
Nat. Debt..... | 490,000! 37,474. 13,998) 14,125 
Payments to N.} 
eerie. oj. sas i 20,000) eee 
Nat. Land Fund. .} 50,000) oo os 
Other Cons. Fund 
Services ....... Ree eee eee 224) 232 
Tetebess. ..5.. ae | 568,000 37, 731) os 124, 223 14,356 
Supply Services . 3518917 256,480 97,880) 62,200 
Sinking Funds . | i ae ope 190 
TOUR. i. how cvae (3886917) 294,211 (112103, 16,746 

















SELF-BALANCING | 





P.O. & Brdcasting} ... | 5,450 ‘i i 0s 
Totals. .... 252. }299,661) ... _{114253; 





A change has been made in the method of showing 
an excess of Post Office Expenditure over the Post Office 
excess is now included as ordinary 
instead of 
being shown as up to July 24, 1943, inchisive, as a de- 


Revenue. Such 


expenditure under “ Total Supply Services ” 


duction from ordinary revenue. 


After increasing Exchequer balances by 
£402,807 to £3,226,714, the other operations 
for the week no longer (shown separately) 





increased the gross National Debt by 
£36,083,109 to £24,599 million. 
NET ISSUES {¢ thousands) 

POcond Teegreg E55 ae Wis So oe Gh ws «Ls 250 

EP glee POMRGBE Gs is 0 65 <6 birck «i tres beds < is 3,660 

OPORROUE RIE inci whe Ravine ss Kvn ch vtins coves 6 

Housing (Temporary Accommodation) ETRE. 4,000 

War Damage Commission .......... Gis HSE 2,000 
9,916 


‘| 22'000' «=«-840',—«(i«é998)s« 732} 





. 3161300 133,085, 157,084 51,063) 50,375 








FLOATING DEBT 


(£ millions) 





j 
' 
| 
j 


‘ 


Total 
F loat- 
ing 
Debt 


6214-2 


ences Ways and 
Su Means Trea- 
Advances sury 
Date i De- 
Bank o% 
Ten- . Public! of ‘ 
der Tap Depts. Eng- penis | 
land 
1945 
Apri! 21 1430-0 Not available 
1946 
Jan. 19 1820-0 ‘ 
» 26 1790-0) i : 
Feb. 2 '1780-0 | a is 
» 9 1760-0 - v0 
. 16 17400 
, 23 1720-0 2540-2) 382- ij } 1572-0 
Mar. 2 |1700-0 Not available 
, 9 1690-0 | o » 
16 1700-0) | bs ‘ 
23 1720-0 
~ 0) 442)3-4 490-47 14-2 [ 1559-0) 6487 -0 
Apri! 6 1760-0 Not available 
» 13 1790-0) ‘s 
» 20 1750-0 


i 
Amount om 
1 ace 
asi of Allot- 
| Offered Applied Allotted} ‘™ent 
Te eat kt ty eal 
1945 | Brea ag 
April 21 | 110-0 | 244-3} 110-0} 20 2-24 
1945 | 
Jan. 18 | 130-0] 185-3) 120-0! 10 0-59 
» 25 | 140-0 | 209-9| 140-0! 10 1-78 
Feb. 1! 130-0] 207-4 | 130-0; 10 1-40 
» 8 | 130-0} 214-7. 130-0; 10 0-98 
15 | 130-0 | 209-7 | 130-0/ 10 1-39 
» 22) 130-0 | 221-2 | 120-0) 10 1°55 
Mar. 1| 130-0 | 252-2 | 130-0] 10 1-03 
» 8] 140-0) 235-3 | 140-0] 10 1-00 
. 25] 1500 | 233-9 1500! 10 1-46 
22 | 150-0 | 234-4 | 150-0] 10 1-35 
» 29} 150-0 | 265-5| 150-0] 10 2-13 
Apri. 5] 150-0 | 248-7 | 150-0] 10 2-76 
, I} 150-0] 256-31 1500] 10 2-09 
18 | 150-0 | 238 | 140-0] 10 2-52 
On April 18 applications at 499 17s. 5d. 


({ millions) 














TREASURY BILLS 








Per 
Cent, 
Allotted 


for bills to 


be paid fer on Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, Friday 
of the following week were accepted 


and Saturday 
as to about 43 per cent. 
applications at higher prices were accepted in tull. 


oi the amount applied for and 


£150 


millions of Treasury Bilis are being offered for April 26. 
For the week ended April 27 the banks will not be asked 
for Treasury deposits 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 


CERTIFICATES AND 3% 


BOND SUBSCRIPTION 





(4 thousands) 


ws wes 
eeses 


Qn Py 
SD e 
SEFREF 





AND 2}% 





Up to Mar. th principa! o! Savings Certificates to the 
amount of £326 720,000 has been repaid. 


GOLD AND SILVER 
The Bank of Engiand’s official buying price tor gold 


remained at 


172s. 


3d. pe. fine ounce 


throughout the 


week. In the London silver market prices per fine ounce 


have been 44d. for cash and for two months. 
York market price of silver remained at 70 
throughout the week. Bombay bullion prices 


ounce 


were as follows :-— 


1946 
April 17..... 
a ea 
= 
geek. 
SS Mace 


seer ee eeere 


Gold 
_ per 
Fine Tolas 
a. 
12 
12 
4 
ll 


0 
0 


SRILSRE 


100 Fine 


The New 
cents per 


Silver 


per 


Rs. 
162 
162 
162 
160 
164 
165 


Tolas 


me 
iii" bee 
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BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 


APRIL 24, 1946 


ISSUE DEPARTMENT 
£ 


Notes Issued : Govt. Debt... yy f.. 
In Circln. ... 1348,254,967] Other Govt. Tr 
In Bankg. De- Securities ... 1388116 } 

partment .. 51,992,866 | Other Secs... . ” 862 9 
Silver Coin ... 6a 
Amt. of Fid 
_Issue sees. 1400000. 00% 
Gold Coin and 
Bullion {at 
172s. 3d. per 
oz. fine)... .. 247,833 
1400, 247,833 1400, 247,833 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 


£ { 
Props’ Capital 14,553,000 | Govt. Secs.... 241,545.01) 


RUNS. digs on os 


3,247,499 | Other Secs. : 

Public Deps.*. 7,432,925 | Discounts and 
a Advances... 29.417 i; 
Other Securities.... 14. 784,485 

Bankers..... 253,409,196 —- 

Other Accts 53,071,644 37, 202 6 
————-— | Notes...... . 51,992. 866 

306,480,840 | Gold & Silver 
ME cass 973,49) 
331,714,264 331,714,264 


* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commissioners 
ot National Debt and Dividend Accounts. 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 


(£ millions) 


| | 
; 1945 | 





| 1945 
| April | April April | Apri 
| 2 | lo | iv | & 
Issue Dept. : 
Notes in circulation ..... 11235 -2/1338 -8 1346 -21548-5 
Notes in banking depart- 
MORE. ccs Vedic cnc 150 61°55 S40 524 
Government debt and 
gocurities® .....cccce + 11249 -3:1399 «1/1399 +1 1599-1 
Other securities......... 0-7 O99 OF 049 
CREMEAS don cdactohssedecd 0-2 0-2 0-2; 02 
Valued at s. per fine on. 163/00 172/3 172/3 1725 
res =: 
oa. cee dees es eh ae 8-5, 14:5 16:2 1 
Sania Pees Cesbiées bee 229-6 215-8 211-8 2534 
CREDOED, oc nccnttedswessee 50-5) 52-3, 53-0 531 
TORRE, c¥ 8 Vev vevet ccecces 288 6 282-6 280-9 315° 
Securities : 
Government............ 256 +3, 183-5 200-2 2415 
Discounts, etc.........++. 20-0, 39-6 286 24 
WE 6s od odo ob és ca.0ne 13-6, 15:1 150 14% 
Pe kkh abs naa Ni dd 289-9 258-1, 245-8 2/8" 
Banking dept. res. ........ 16-4 62:2 54°9 SX 
. ° , 
70 ° J 2 
‘ Proportion "........... 5-6, 22-0 19°5 16° 





* Government debt is £11, 015, 100 ; capital £14,553, - 
Fiduciary issue raised from {1,350 million to {1 
million on December 10, 1945. 


PROVINCIAL BANKING 








& thousands 

Week A veregate 

Ended j from Jan. lto 

April | April , April Apa 

| 1945 | 1946 | 1945 16 

Working da Bl oat 5 | 94 % 

or! aa ' . 

Birmingham. ...... 1,439 | 2,499 27,275 45208 
Bradford.......... 1,179 | 1,668 30,022 sg 
Bristol... . 1.2221. 673; 447 (10,889 HLA 
Muesscei.., . aus] 696, 978 11.2% 4 
Leet gris si. 2.6: g87 | = 951 | 20.067 
Leicester. ........ 72, 4) 14,722 
Liverpool ......... 5,204 5,948 | 86,249 5 621 
Seetieter wah stunts 2,972 | 3,427 | 55,525 e650 
Newcastle......... 1,810 2,952 28,449 | SEE 
Nottingham ....... | 475 507, 8.082 ag 
Sheffield .......... | . 802 727 % _ 4637 
Southampton... ... } 137 171 5,295 a 
12 Towns........-) 17,056 | 20,219 312,298 314,215 
Dublin. ...++0+++.. 6,255 | 8,12 | 154,462 1652 
i ae —— 








fHE EB 


O 


U 


12 U.S. 
RE 
old certifs. 
from Trea 
Total resery' 
Total cash r 
Total U.S. 
Total loans | 
Total resour 
Lia 
F.R. notes | 
Excess mr. | 
Mr. bank re 
Govt. depos 
Total depos 
Total liabili 
Reserve rat 
BANK A 
RE 
Monetary &' 
Treasury & 


i 


Money in ch 


old . 

Brit. Govt 

Merung ba 
' 


Notes m ch 


AVE 


Non-food 
Piece-goor 
Women's | 
Men’s and 
Boots and 
Furnishin; 
Hardware 
Faney De 

sports an 
Miscellane 
Total :— 


seotiand 

North-Ea 
North-We 
Midland 

South En 
Central a: 
Suburban 
Unallocat 


Cereals a 
Other io 
Textiles. 
Minerals 
Miscellat 


Compieti 


—— 


1913 =} 


TH 
still b 
Produ 
of FE; 
has b. 








16 183 
2,285 
6.424 


0 On 


17,833 
47.833 


45,21) 


17,805 
$4,485 


02.69 
92.866 


73,497 


HOTS 


4 


1548 «3 
§2 4 


1599+] 
04 
02 
172/3 


253-4 
53:1 


3139 
2413 


; 
22-4 


143 
2787 


163 


53,00 
{1,40 


ite 
lto 


Apri 
1946 


5,208 
196 
1454 
4,772 
2,074 
7, 49 


5, ‘621 
2,650 
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OVERSEAS BANK 
RETURNS 


NETHERLANDS BANK—Million florins 


— > ad i pe ies | — 


ASSETS 104s 1946 | 1946 
U.S. FEDERAL RESERVE Gold... id a nae ak ‘9, 712 1 rd 9 712-9 
oreign balances, etc.* . 1 4,634 -2) 4, ’ 
Million $’s Home bills ............ 1b : 1-1 " I a 1 

: : ca iabcaaeasieseliterieninertaltveeliip ulema tat —nrniat Loans and advances on | 

127 US.F.R. Banks | April | April | April | April current account...... 159-5, 159-4 156-6 156-7 
RESOURCES 19, * i ob | ..% of which toN.E.I.....| 448) 44-8) 44-81 44-8 

sold certifs. on hand and due, 1945 | 1946 1946 | Advances to Govt...... Nil | Nil | Nil | Nil 
from Treasury ..+++++eres | 29,582) 39,524) 17,354 134 346 Other assets ....... +++] 122-1) 118-8) 114-8) 1126 


Total FeSETVES «+e eeereeees 


” } 
Total cash reS@TV@S ...- +++ 


| 


18,482 18,100 18,099 18,100 
251; 328 326; 323 


} 
LIABILITIES } 


| 
| 











693 
BANK OF FRANCE 
Million Francs 
{ April Mar. Mer. | one 
Pie Sh 

Assets | 1945 | 1946 1946 | 1986 
RE ae ae eee | 75,151) 129,817) 129,817) 129,817 

Private discounts and 
SAVAMCER Ns 5.0 chins 33,766! 55,291) 56,871) 60,302 

Advances to State :— | 
Week aoa os 499,158 459,80] 461,447) 465,897 


(a) In occupation costs. 426,000 426,000 426,000; 426,000 
(6) Treasury advances .| 18,650 9,350) 16,000; 20,450 
(ec) Fixed advances... .} 54,508 * 24,451, 19,447; 19,447 


Total U.S. Govt. § ee eg ECE 20,153 21,969 22,232 22,103 Notes in circulation . “0/2 389 +9) 
al fans ad SECS, «02 tay 285 45,269 ro 088, 45,428 Current aecounts >=" ee “ae 583,508 607,031! 613,434) 622,816 
MUECES seve ewes eeel eee | 1,700 +3, 1,593 -9| 1,467 -4) 1, EES non nrscceccerees 
et ee tua tS) Govt. special. |‘ ° | "105 | 105 9 4 4 1.419 ; Deposit total... ....... 33,645) 52,341! 51,724) 52,173 
PR betes in CHD... 0.0004] | 22, 504) 24,005 24,011 23,995 (c) Other ...,.... 797-1} 762-0, 1,053 -4) 1,115-9 (a) Govt. accounts ....) 756) 771) 781) 753 
Excess mr. bank res. ..++-- .| 800 1,010 820; 820 of which blocke d! oe (0) Other acgounts ....} 32, 889 51, a) 50, 943) 51,420 
Mr. bank res GOP. ceeveceee 14, 582! 15, 396 15, 406, 15,395 as result of| i ek ed 
Govt. deposits .-+rereeeeees a ore $5,501 = os . — eo. notes surrender.., 242-4) 272-4) 467-1) 542-7 ¥y Including obligation of the State falating to the Bank 
rake) GEDOGIES «os ccccevesené un accounts....... 305 7 275° 7: ‘ Belgium’s Gold deposit... .9,447. 
fel deposi be, Laie eee 41,285) 43,269, 43,058, 43,428 + oe ae 9 meat, Sit eevee eet tail 
0 o/ .~%0/ — — 
Ri ete Fat ps oa . i "3% 44 2% 44 ‘3% “n 3% ~~ © This item includes aes account balances BANK FOR INTERNATIONAL 
RESOURCES ais wal - = = = ae SETTLEMENTS~— Million Swiss gold Frs 
Monet ry gold stock ser eeeee . “S2i tet to tee |. Ee ee “ea i a 
veury & bank currency. . | 4,117| 4,485, 4, 492, 4,514 BANK OF BELGIUM | eee ton, | Wats, | Mar 
" LIABILITIES ‘aia i 1044 | 1046 ; | 1946 
yi... amacal a uaa 969 2.0 Million Belgian Frs. coin wilt | A, Bae, Ase 1, 
Treasury cash and dep. - +. | 2,804) 2,804, 2,519 2,593 foe | — iden chbrediensa bens 17-8, 42-1 43-2) 13-7 
April | Mar. | April | Apri Sight funds ..............., 6-9 11-4 11-4 O-1 
CENTRAL BANK OF IRELAND Ge } 1945 | 1946 | 1986 | 1946 | Treasury bile 222222] geal inal bal 58 
Million £’s ee oes ca... vale . «| 31,327 33,095) 32,989! 33,453 Time funds at interest ..... . 21-1] 2-7 2-7) 2-7 
‘ Sacha itl tire Foreign exchange ..........| 2,969 4,657) 5,413) 5,159 Sundry bills and invests.....) 197-5; 197-0) 196-1, 303-1 
April | Mar. | April | April Private loans and accounts..| 583 2.218 2.880 2.692 | 
14, | oo | 6 | 13, Loan to State ............«| 41,697) 49,410) 48,948) 49,082 LIABILITIES | 
ASSETS 1945 | | 1946 | 1946 | Deposits: Annuity ........ 152-6} 152-7; 152-7 152-6 
ee: . iu eeebd bee ow eee 2 65/6 te 65) 2 5 2-65 LIABILITIES | German......... } 16-3, 76 3; 76-3, 16°35 
Brit. Govt. 9008. .ccvvcceees 28-72 34-44 34-44) 34-48 SNES Gh nik vac ealicd -| 52, os 72,838 73,673) 73,477 Central banks ; TH 36 3:7 3:7 
Sterling balanceS.,.....-ee0. 1 “41 1:13} 1 a 1-05 (a) Govt. accounts ........ 4 4) 6 ... 2 ee 16 0-9; O-9 0-4 
LIABILITIES (b) Private accounts....... we 883 Si 129 ‘ 196| 3,597 Gold ......+...-| 29°5| 17-0} 16:9 16-9 
Notes in circulation ........| 32 98 (38-38 38 “43 38 -33 


enn tna Serer Raget 





(Continued from page 691) 


AVERAGE DAILY VALUE OF RETAIL SALES AND OF STOCKS 
IN GREAT BRITAIN COMPARED WITH THE YEAR BEFORE 


3 | 
Daily Average Sales 
Percentage Change 























oe i Stocks 
| (at Cost) 
1945 | 1946 End of 
—_— ceceaicon ee | February 
December January | February 
“(a) By Commodities = Te " 
Non-food Merchandise :-—~ 
PlabGnes 21. wuabtidee'cudec' +11-8 +14°3 —13-0 —15-6 
Watts WANN 00: 00x essa canes 419-7 +19-+3 —17°5 +20°8 
Men’s and Boys’ Wear ......... +19-0 + 96 -—309 -13:7 
Boots and Shoes ...........eec8 + 5-7 +12°5 —16°3 — &4 
Furnishing Departments ........ + 56 6 +69°9 +85 :2 +25°8 
rage ap MRT NOEL +67-1 +73°3 +66 °9 +37°7 
Fancy Departments ............ +21-8 + 20-2 +14-5 +15-4 
Sports and Travel ...........86 +38 -7 | +426 +72-9 +12°3 
es PORRON i eka xbacpe We +32 | +60 + 14 + 1:8 
otal 
Non-food Merchandise: .. ..... +212 | +244 +20 +141 
_ Feed and Perishables <2... +46 | +54 +53 —21-2 
otal ‘ 
All Departments ............ +114 | 4120 +40 +98 
(b) Districts 
SOG . waist eis ae hates? PE VS OP + 53 oP +t OF +10°9 
MMOs... oi. 5 oRhtlen ss votes ; + 7:8 +85 | +19 +10°9 
North-West 2.3 Zee sS .. dais } + 88 | +4105 + 0-1 + 58 
Midland and S. Wales .......... aa oe a ee oe — 1:5 +149 
South England, ...../:.......: } + 81 | 412° + 30 +13+1 
Ventral and West-End London... | +43-7 | +43-7 +23:1 +15°9 
Suburban London ...........008 | +188 +18 -2 413-2 — 14 
Unallocated 22s oe does | +100 | +104 | —12°5 oes 
~~" Source : Board of Trade Journal. B pte 
“THE ECONOMIST " INDEX OF WHOLESALE PRICES 
(1927 = * 100) aig 
| Ma Apr. | Mar. Mart Apr. 
Be eM ee 9, 
1937" | 1945 | 1945 | 1945 | 1945 
Cereals and Meat ....... 1 93.0 | 108-8 | 108-9 | 109-0 109-1 
Other i oo one} 204. | 207-3 | 207-2 | 2086 =| 109-0 
ONS.» 850 cedosBierte 194-2) (103-9 107-1+ | 106-9 107 -0 
a ES 3-2, (147-0 1726 | 172-6 123 
Miscellaneous... 5.22; | “gt |} 3298 | 28-3 | 127-3 {| 127°3 
Complete index......... | 87-2 118-9 122-9 122-9 124-4 
eS 199 18 | | 169-2 | 169-1 | 1712 


' ' ' ! 


* Highest level eac bed during ‘1932- 37 . peonwery. t Revised ‘figures. 








FINANCE AND BANKING 


THE MONEY MARKET.—The short loan position this week has 
Still been under the influence of the factors which in the previous week 
Produced such extreme pressure for funds—principally the large sales 


: cneduer bonds from official quarters. Demand for the bonds 
as been 


somewhat less insistent since the holiday, but the short loan 


market has also had to contend with the first stage of the banks’ 
monthly make-up. On Tuesday, therefore, substantial special assistance 
was again required by the discount market, and on Wednesday the 
need for it was only narrowly avoided—thanks to release of funds and 
purchases of June bills by the banks in the afternoon. 


Despite the relatively high level at which the revenue deficit is now 
running—and the appreciable ‘ below-the-line” expenditure for 
EPT refunds and War damage claims—the authorities made only a 
very small net demand for funds from the banks and market. There 
was no fresh TDR call, but pre-encashments against tax reserve 
certificates had reduced the nominal maturities from {£35 million to 
rather less than {£20 million, while the Treasury bill tender offer of 
£150 million was under-allotted by £10 million, and thus exceeded 
maturities by £20 million. Owing to the recent heavy sales to the 
special buyer, however, maturities in the hands of the market must 
have been very small. 


Official methods of smoothing the credit supply are discussed in a 
Note on page 682, and the trend of the note circulation is examined 


on page 6853. 


The Bank return, unlike last week's, reflects the special assistance 
that has been given—Government securities are up by over £41 million. 
Bankers’ balances have risen correspondingly, for a further decline in 
discounts and advances (evidently reflecting the liquidation of the 
special transaction of a fortnight ago) is roughly offset by a sharp 
reduction in public deposits. 


MONEY RATES, LONDON.—The following rates prevailed on April 24, 1946 :— 


Bank rate, 2% (changed from 3% October 26th, 1939). Bank Bills 60 
days, 43% ; 3months, 44% ; 4months, %%; 6months, 4-§%. Treasury Bills: 2 months, 
$-44% ; 3 months, }-4§%. Day-to-day money, $-#%. Short Loans, j-j°). Bank deposit 
rate, }°% (max.). Discount houses, }% (max.). Fine trade bills, 3 months, 1-1}°% ; 4months, 
11-14% ; 6 months, 1}-24% 


Exchange Rates.—The following rates fixed by the Bank of England prevailed on April 24, 
1946. (Figures in brackets are par of exchange) — 


United States. $ to £ (4-862) 4-024-03}; mail transfers, 4-02}-03}. Gamada, $ to £ 
(4-863) 4-43-45; mail transfers, 4-43-45}, Switzerland. Francs to £ (25-224) 17 3446. 
Paris. Francs 479 -70-480-°30. Syria. Pias. 881-885. Sweden. Kr. (18-159) 16-85-95. 
Norway. 19-95-20 -05k. Melland. Fis. 10 68-70. Duteh West Indies. Florin (12-11) 7-58-62, 
Belgium. Francs 176}-}. Denmark. Kr. 19-32-36. Prague. 201-202 k. Portugal. 
Escudos (110) 99 80-100 +20; mail transfers 99 -80-100 -30. Panama. Dols. $4 -02-04; mail 
transfers 4-02-04}. Brazil. Cruz 82-845 cr, (buying). Uruguay. Pesos 7:20 (buying). 
Argentina. 16-56 pesos. Manila. 8-10-15 pes. 

Fixed Rates for Payment to Bank of England for the Clearing Offices. 
Italy. 71-25 lire. 


Free Market Rates.—The following rates prevailed on April 24, 1946 :— 


Egypt. Piastres (973) 97§-f. India. Rupee (18d. per rupee) 17{f-184d. Pert of 
Rangeen. 184. China. $3-3%. Iran. Ri. 128-130. MongKong. 1/2-1/34 
Singapore. 2/31-2/4. Mexico. (Pesos to £) 19-45. Colombia. (Pesos to £) 7 -00-7 -06. 


Special Accounts are in force for Chile, Peru, Bolivia and Paraguay for which no rate 
of exchange is quoted in London. 


Discount rates : 


Spain. Pesetas 44 -00 


(Continued on page 694) 
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Value of Imports and Exports for the Three Months ended March 31, 1946, compared with the same period of 1945, and 7 
one-quarter of the totals for 1938 re. 
{ ETotat Imports British Exports oe ° Jor 1 to Apt 
i ) eee — Fare 
One- . | Increase (+) | Increase (+) One- | | Imerease (+)  Increas T 
Be ee quart ae om o- quarter Three mane ended “3 Merease (4) 
LASS AND GROUP of Year Decrease (—) | Decrease (—) J of Year | March Decrease (—) Dotan 100 100% 
—___.| in 1946 ee ee in 1945 “in 1” 100; + 1008 
as compared | as compared { as compared as cor, 1003 ©: 1004 
1938 145 | 196 | with 1945 | with 1938 1933 1945 1946 with 1945 with lay 2% 1014 
| i 23 10045 
Sliding -snleifee-saeie nib j l nas 100% 100 
cee €). Pees £ £ £ é £ é f ae 
1.—FOOD, DRINK & TOBACCO— ; 1034 1003 
A. Grain and flour........... wee | 18,604,585 13,580,856 | 20,658,424 i+ 7077,568 |+ 2,053,839 417,577 613,817 | 1,547,396 + 933,579 + Lay 14; 1008 
B. Feeding-stuffs for animals..... 2,854,815 | 646,869 167,844 | 479,025 mn 2,686,969 174,633 11,098 31,322 |+ 20,224 |- Wn wot a 
C. Animals, living, for food...... | 2,305,104) 2,281,247] 2,418,375 | + 137,128 + = "113,271 2,134 = 7 oe \~ Su wep 1024 
SERS << aaocts darccons °. | 22,869,965 | 34,337,427 | 33,426,309 | 911,118 |+ 10,756,344 308,474 55,986 151,360 |+ 95,374 Lt woe, 1024 
157.1) 
E. Dairy produce.........-.+0s "| 20:003494 | 20,757,461] 26,784,533 + 6, 021, 072 Bi 6,781,039 278,083 64.425 287,194 14 = 222769 4. a Mey Oe 
F. Fresh fruit and vegetables. .... 9,414, 389 | 7,224,828 7,248,787 |+ 2,165,602 98,508 236,139 1,532,205 |+ 1,296,066 + 1.433591 Mo on 
G. Beverages and cocoa prepara- as 106 oo 
GOR si do ns0cbeaeeoanebun 11,628,143 | | 12,873,319 | 15,017,080 |+ 2,143,761 le 3,388,937 yas 2,617,657 4,240,647 jt 1,622,990 + 784,589 Lore 4 
H. Other food... o.oo cocoa : | 14,227,523 | 17,709,860 | 20,598,199 |+ 2,888,339 6,370,676 | 3,009,213! 893,457 | 3,077,963 |+ —2'1841506 gyn Ma | 113: 
L. Diop pvonnstbtnnd os qaih 5,821,158 | 14,253,424 13,636,759|— "616,665 It 7,815,601 | 1,228,726 | 2,197,321 | 4,498,390 |+ 2,301,069 +s 259.654 6% , 101 
en —--— Spiieitempsieeeend nie 108 
Torat, Crass I....... 107,529,174 123,665,291 | 139,956,310 |+ 16,291,019 |+ 8,973,313 6,689,900 | 15,366,477 + 8,676,577 | ain a 
-siishamtataiatied a = a] 
i1.—RAW MATERIALS & ARTI- Pe Lig | 106 
CLES MAINLY UNMANUFAC- ee | 
0 GOR 2. Sidccccceseccscsesses 300 4,252 + 3,952 |+ 567 9,351,576 | 1,104,101 2,560,030 |+ 1,455,929 — 6,791.5 “eal - 
. Othernon-metalliferrous mining i a ¢ ___— 
-— quarry products and the} ob | a) To be | 
inetiakabaiiecdsancnel 1,186,095 | i 1,402,514 2,117,453 (+ 714,939 |+ 1, 409 | 99,253 351,750 |+ 252,497 |+ 51.41 - mptions 
, ‘geemnebiaal scrap ........0s0 2,788,032 | 3,154,377 | 4,655,050 + 1,500,673 |+ 1,867,018 10a 723 | 2,065 3,293 |+ 1228 \— 454 ndated 
. Non-ferrous metalliferous ores Pr 
and scrap...........000. -+| 4,085,980 | 5,689,287} 4,929,254 | 760,023 + 845,284] 574,529 | 2,321 40,597 |+ = «38,275 |— sian oats 
Wood and timber.......... -~ | 20,713,087} 7,895,094 | 9.456.758 |+ 1561664 |— 1,256,329 17,817 | 12,483 115,341 /4 102.858 4 ‘504 ee 
- Raw cotton and cotton waste.- | 7,394,907 | 9,590,795) 271.449 | 1279, 346 |+ "876,542 114,720 | 12,829 164,301 |+ 1514724 954i fim | 
raw waste, j 
ME Citionce wenden -| 10,654,514) 6,505,604; 11,285,849 + 4,780,245 |+ 631,335 565,710 | 640 492,751 223 [~ _ 
Silk, raw and waste, and arti- ease shen aon i 1, 1,086, i oe ams, [+ $06,111 ne x 3 = 
ficial silk waste. .........0. i+ 90,522 [+ 474,237 165,353 | 179,766 470,817 |+ 291,051 | 4 78 
Other textile materials. ....... 2,943,860| 4,651,439} 3,502,423|— 114901614 558°563 67,209 | 869 11,800 ; 10.935 — oie 
Seeds and nuts for oil, oils, aa ' , -" 
resins and gums......... 7,648,969 | 12,812,152) 15,275,509 |+ 2,463,157 /4+ 7,626,340 723,460 | 158,621 511,550 | + 352,929 |— 211,910 9 
Hides and skins, undressed. . 4,558,278 | 2,433,295 7,069,762 |+ 4,636,467 + 2.511.484 =~ O31 | 342,548 os 365 | 353,815 |+ 419,532 eid 10 
Papermaking materials ......| 4,010,698 | 1,851,152 3.643151 + 1,811,999 | "367,541 294,413 | 4,363 23 |t 86,625 |- ies Mog 
Se 2,875,823 3,193,844 3,400,672 |+ 206,828 (+ 524,849 56.814 20,676 176685 156,009 |+ liga7l | @8 9. 
Satenemsaionis raw materials and j 0] 10 
articles mainly unmanufac- | 
sab duane sanireae 2,637,261 | 3,877,238} 4,990,146 |+ 1,112,908 |+ 2,352,885 608,386 286,932 | 1,455,614 |+ 1,168,682 /+ 847m othe 
Totat CLASS H....... 62,014,722 | 63,896,347 | 79,591,316 |+ 15,694,969 |+ 17,576,594) 14,230,150 2,733,463) 8,141,880 |+ 5,408,417 | 6,088 ee. 
— -_ ‘ ; 54 
HW1.—ARTICLES WHOLLY OR) a 
A. Sahy anlaneetebane fon 2,075 | | : | mi 
‘oke and manufactured fuel .. epee via fae 075 i 931 50,271 258,220 + 207,99 — ‘S47 Lt 
- Pottery, glass, abrasives &e. ..| 1,835,287 144,735 | 236,226 + 91,491 — 1,599,081 521 | 2,547,436 | 5,952,647 + 3,405,211 + 359,10 7 : 
iron and steel and manufactures i | 3 
_thereot ......0+- 6. seecees 3,704,011 | 2,784,604) 1,681,462 |— = 1,103,142 |— 2,022,549 [10,423,005 , 2,233,213 | 17,738,509 + 15,505,295 + 7,315,504 —s 
. Non-ferrous metals and manu- | } i \ ae 
 ” factures thereof..........4. 10,204,298 | 9,084,488} 4,800,801 |— 4,283,687 _— 5,403,497 | 3,084,774 | 1,847,083 | 6,983,304 + 5,136,221 + 3.89850 = 
+. Cutlery, hardware, implements ‘ 65.404 1 esk Svs " i | | i fA - “I 
and instruments ........... »935, 871,278 |_— 1,064,301 |— 894,146 256,922 077,339 261,681 i+ 3,184,342 + 3,008.78 heh | 
F. Electrical goods and apparatus 716,701 | 6,656,661} 1,045,026 |— 5.611.635 4+ 268/325 3357-601 | 2'634320 ? 358,258 |+ 4,723,938 + 4,000,657 
G. P- asnage cd sever 6 6400833 6,590,963 3,274,591 |— = 3,316,372 — 2,185,041} 14,466,891 | 10,704,505 | 20,416,544 | + 9,712,039 + 5,949,653 
H. Manufactures of wood rs seen 1000604 . | 443 
OE SEU. wi SOR Shee ,571,6 y 2,751,264 |+ 921,620 + 1,179,571 291.13 84,966 316,737 231,771 + 25,598 lj 
i. Cotton yarns and manufactures | 783,816 805,418 117,543 |— 635,870 |— 666, 268 12,420 18 10,201,652 | 15,091,602 it 4,889,950 + 267144 Ci 
J. Woollen and worsted yarns ; F } " $274: 
RUERERUEUE . iio os oe 0h enn 959,527 473,603 190,537 |— 283,066 j— 51 4 596,619 3 , 
K. Silk and artificial ai: yorus aad 3, 768,990 6,703,404 4,682,172 10,300,023 4 5,617,851 3 3,596,6: _e A 
manufactures é....«..+0s00% 1,2%,537 622,568 233,168 |— 389,400 7 3 559,657 38 
L. Manufactures of other textile i aaa ABTS, a8 renal S056, rot 1 SRRASS |+ 4m oe) 
materials ...... cceeeeeees 1,151,499 | 2,782,370 | 2,195,496 | — 586,874 4 1,043,997 2,664,341 230,376 4,144,834 | ly. 2,914,458 + 1,430,495 584 
ME RII 5 505 a. ctanooseehions 2}006,964 | 2,366,692 | 269,055 | 2,097,637 | 1737909) iomeie | Liesies| Saecere (L  feeLril . 1Ssa0s bag 
Bh ORE og age wad ds ax wenies 698,587 19,838 246,588 |+ 226,730 — 451,999 490.649 97.435 539,820 + 442,385 + 49,171 26} 
Sar = 403,173 | 5,909, | be : 
FOU. Soe Gin AU ee 3, 5,909, 296 3,789,254 |— 2,120,042 | 5 ‘ 4 | + 10,328,340 
s, fats and resins, manufac- | i [+ pea gal 5,569,987 7.202,961 15,896,267 (+ 0,605, 426 “9 
Jinnetnnneupess bate 11,017,621 | 44,090,334) 21,632,820 — 22.457.514'+ 10,615,199 1,341,374 404,403 1,150,432 (+ 746,029 — 190,982 by 
and ed \cinens 1.3ea iar 1733, ' i "oe . | e 
mmtee <glgiewneas op 610, 8, 733,480 |+ 385,373 + 123,407 | 750,846 + 91,835 
; Paper, cardboard, &c... | 3,710,499 | | 2,240,767 2,263,659 i+ 22,892 — 1,446,340 1 732 oe 1 141825 dessa ; 1,501,389 + 911,139 £26 
Vehicles (including locomotives, i i | ee , 7 6 
ships and aircraft).......... 1,133,160 810,193 Me 191 | i— 23,002 i— 345,969 11,122,762 | 2.496.668 16,631,665 |+ 14,134,997 + 5,508,905 ll 
T. Rubber manufactures ........ | 170,290 | 29,897 4,602 — 25,295 |— 7 "412. ; *'@0: 659. 4. 337,952 %6 
U Miscellaneous articles wholly or | } . meee 412,583 90,658 490,555 it seass5 ‘9 
mainly manufactured .-.... 5,218,011 | 2,084,960 2,954,875 i+ 869,915 — 2,263,156 7,257,620 | 3,706,237 10,396,948 14 6,690,711 + 3,159,528 . 3 
Torat, Crass III 58,418,878 | 92,608,717 | 51,078,921 — 41, e "ska | anaaee Tan 19 — 61,022,109 43 
8, , 41,529,796 7,339,957 | 91,311,158 | 59,317,488 | 152,333,307 + 93,015,819 - 61,0 : 
V.—ANIMALS, NOT FOR FOOD..| 823,614 855,538 |_1465,321 | 601,785 |+ 635,107 169,861 | 100,888 ~—<75,432 1+ 774,548 = ~—705,58 as 
V.—PARCEL POST... ............. | 1,084,845 4,368,253 | 6,379,569 + 2,011,316 + 5,294,724 3,004,368 4,201,056 7,453,679 | + 3,252,625 + 4,449,511 zi 
tin a cinan esc | 229,877,233 285,392,146 278,471,437 |; 6,920,709 + 48,594,206 | 117,688,830 73,042,795 184,170,775 + 111,127,980 ~ 66,481,965 %- 
eerie ; ' : | Ea ee B 
———-___—_ ae pinieasienniptthnintininnniintaaientisinnmnmmmemene a a \6 
(Continued from page 693) ny 
: ———_—_—_—— 148 9 
NEW YORK EXCHANGE RATES l 4 39) 
A Ape | Ape | Ape | Ape | Ape New York | S| oe | ee i 
pr. . - . . . on , 
iL 12, 13, 15, 16, 11, 1946 | 195 | 196 | 196 | 1% Ri 
| 1946 1946 1945 1945 1946 | 1946 nae a 
STS ye a et Cobtes 2m | i | re 40SaS -y 
Cents | Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents BARGOR, occveses ssccccenchesspens 40335 | s03h5 403% § 4055 i 90 819 me 
. KS) Q5as| 4385 40545 | $0545 | 40555 10545 Ec ea ee 90-810 | 90-610 | 90-810) 9510 Oy ay | 
90-810 | 90-810 | 90-875 | 90-875 | 90-810| 90-810 | 90-810 ZUM 22s. etki ae 23-524 | 23-0 25-30 a | 94-40 a 
23-45 | 23-45 23 -45 23-32 23-325 | 23-324 | 23-45 Buenos Airest .. 5... 22... 62.6 084 24-45 24-45 24-45 24 25 5-3 a8) 
24-45 | 24-45 | 24-45 | 24 24-45 | 24-45 | 24-45 Rio de Janeiro.................., 5-25 | 5-25 5-25 cos | ae rey | 
$15 | 5-15 5-15 5-25 5-25 § -25 5-15 RMON AS, 25t . halite. sigal. 4-05 | 495 4-05 as | 9-9 4 /- 
4-05 4-05 4-05 405 4-05 4-05 405 I Ey eee 920 | 920 | 920; 9 5 | wis 
9:20 | 9-20 9-20 9-20 9-20 9-20 9 RUN. rreh nce ee ene ae 23-85 | 23°85 | 23-85 | aoe 2-h 22/3 
23-85 | 23-85 23-85 23-84 23 -84 23-84 23-85 eer iss ks uhitkh } 2-263 | 2-283 | 2-238 aos | 9-84) 
} 2-28), 2 285 | | 2-285 2-289 «2-289! «2-285 2-23 PPI: a9 iad Coed Fin erenesd ov sees | O84, { O84), 0-84) . | 
| 9-84)! uss 0-84 0-84 | 0-84 0-844 0-84 Peet ce is al 
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m LONDON ACTIVE SECURI LY PRICES — AND YIELDS 
Prices, . & Price, a Pre | | Gross | Prices, dain Sem | T price, | Price, | Yield, 
Year i. 4 Name of Security i ae _— Ace 2 24, | heck 3 lyan. 10 fae. 23 Dividends Name of Se unity — | — 
’ Jan. 1 to Apr. 2 i @ ‘ ; , 
sy —— . <% 1946 | 1946 1946 “High [Low |e) ee i } 1946 
—_ ae i a — ima poameeen at — on are Se - - _ —— a erie semen 
ise (+) British Funds* alg s. d. %d| % tron, Coal and Steel § s. d, 
ot soo | 100fr | WarBonds2}%1945-47(a) |B 1008 | 100 | 016 5) 61/6 | 57/6 | 8 b| 4 @ Babcock & Wilcox Ord. fl. 60/- 60/6 19 
ase (~) “son 100) Nat. Def. 24% 1944-48.. | A 100% | 100 «- {017 7) 48/9 | 43/6 | 34a 16} | Bolsover Colliery Ord. £1. %/- | 47/- | 810 
1945 OE ; 1 8 | i " | 
ooh ~—«:100m~«=S« War Bonds 25%, 1946-4 E | 100} | 100 | O17 21 29/6 | 25/6 || t3ha @ Brown (John) Ord. 10/- 28/3 | 26/3 | 3 16 et 
Mpared 02% 101% | Conversion 3% 1948-53... E 1024 | 102 0 710/116 8 | 12/6 9/% | 44a "3 | Cammell Laird Ord. Stk. 5/-  12/- Wa/- 1.5 4 
1388 023 |«100h«, War Bonds 24% 1949-51. E | 102% | 102 | 012 5/116 3) 25/9 | 22/- |} 3.4) 5 6|\Colvilles Ord. Stk. £1...... 24/9 | a2/oxd'7 0 6 
bd ‘og 100 | Exchequer Bds. 12% 19501 E 100} | 1015 9/112 4} 94/6 | 88/- 15 6! 5 a Cory (Wm.) Ord. Stk. £1... 92/3 | 93/9 14 6 @ 
038 100) | War Bonds 2$% 1951-53. E | 102 - 103 014 5;117 3 28/1) | 22/6 8 ¢ 8 ¢ Dorman Long Ord. {1..... 24/3 23/14 |} 618 Q 
£ 3: «=—«100§-s | War Bonds 23° of 1952-54. || E 1023 , 10 /@16 51;119 1} 43/9 | 41/- 7b 4 a Guest Keen &c. Ord. Stk. £1, 43/3 41/6 S ¢ Gg 
fe 100) Funding 29% 1952-57... || E 103% | 1 015 9'2 1 6) 34/- | 24/6 Tya 1246 /Hadfields Ord. Stk. 10/-...|| 27/- | 26/- |714 0 
129,819 “03; © 993.:~«=S War Bonds 24% 1954-56. E 102% «103% (| 019 6/2 2 3} 23/3 | 22/03 6 ¢. 7 ¢| Harland & W. Ord. Stk. £1.|, 23/- | 22/6 (6 4 0 
143,311 te, «2025 ~—sNat. Def. 3% 1954-58...) E 105% 1 018 0/2 5 2} 21/74 20/- 5$b 24a) Powell Duffryn Ord. Stk. £1) 21/- | 21/- 1712 9 
214 6) 102) +» War Loan 3% 1955-59...) E 105jxd 106%, | 019 2/2 5 4} 46/- | 41/3 || 4446, +2ha Staveley Coal Ord. Stk. f1.., 44/- | 42/- |3 6 9 
157,114 105: 01g Savings Bds. 3% 1955-65. | E te 105 10 6/2 7 3 58/3 | 50/6 12he¢, 124 c Stewarts and Lieyds Def. £1) A/9 | 53/9 | 413 0 
9,111 3, «=o 98-—t«<“«é@ nding 24% 1956-61... || EE | 101H#xd) 103 | 1 1 312 3 5} 59/9 | 53/9 4 @| 10 6| Swan, Hunter Ord. Stk. £1.) 57/3 | 57/- | 418 0 
435.691 6 101} + ~=Funding 3% 1959-69.... || E | 105gxd 1053 | 1 3 4/2 9 6} 12/- | 96 12}¢ 12} | Thomas and Bald. Ord.6/8.. 11/1)| 99 | 811 06 
6a 112% , Funding 4% 1960-90....| E | 1153xd 116 x4 018 8/211 7 25/10}, 20/10} 5$c! 2ha@ United Steel Ord. Stk. £1. /- | 2/- |7123 3 
784,682 jie, 01!) | Savings Bas. 3% 1960-70. || E | 105% | 106: | 1 310/210 4} 22/14 18/15 4a 6b | Viekers Ord. Stk. 10/- ..... 20/9 | 19/9xd 5 1 0 
63,7 1188 13} Victory Bonds 4% ...... ¢ 117} 118} 2 34a. 2 extiles 
269,654 ie 10 Savings Bds. 3% 1965-75. || E | 105% | 106, | ioe 8) 2 2 13/84 | 12/7} Nil¢| Nil ¢} Bleachers Assn. Ord. Stk. £1) 12/7} 13/44 Nil 
——. 107; «103, «|| War Loan 33% aft. 1952. || E | 106§ | l06fxd\018 4/2 8 3) 26/9 |2/- | Se 5¢ Bradtord Dyers Ord. Stk. 41, 25/9 26/6 | 315 6 
395, 164 4 1094 Consols 4°, (after 1957). . E 113 1144 (017 8}212 0; 3%/- 32/9 15 ¢ 8 c British Celanese Ord. 10/-.. 35/6 35/6 a5 9 
ee lg 106) | Conv. 3§% (after 1961)... E | 1 | 3g}. 2 1/221 211) 57/4 | 51/6 33a 6b Coats, J. & P. Ord. Stk. él... 53/3 | 56/103) 311 9 
ie 103} += Treas, Stk. 3% (aft. 1966) | FE 1049 | 106} | 1 5 8/211 10 | 57/MOd 51/6 2h@ 5 & Courtaulds Ord. Stk. £1. 54/9 54/6 | 225 @ 
0} 102 Redemption 3%, (1986-96) | E | | Mp [1 6 7° 212 0} 36/6 , 33/9 24 b 24 4 | English S. Cotton Ord. 41... 34/3 | 35/7h| 216 0 
00) «97m | Local Loans 3%......... Ui | Wm | 100 (113 0,3 0 0} 24/9 | 21/4 | c | ¢ || Fine Cotton Spns. Ord. {1..|| 23/- | 24/6 |3 5 6 
791.545 “46h OMf | Comsals 23% 2... ..-2... iv ‘sof x j1 8 t\/2n 1) we | | a si Hoyle ( cua On tk 2 ws wo 3 : 6 
Ss 43 ff ; 5/6 & 
fo be repaid July 1, 1946. (b) To be mae August 15, 1946. ,* To redemption, | 58/6 34/3 |) ¢ ¢} Lancs. Cotton t / 
$1.41 sumptions indicated : Net yields after allowing for tax at 9s. in { E=earliest date. | 9/10} 89/- f 20 ¢ IRe\ Peep pe ns 94/9 96/10} 3.15 3 
145,48 UsUndated (dat yield). Aqmpenmias 2h, 2006. | 5 Avemgn. Wie 17 yrs. 6 mths. | 66/3 | 56/- || 10 c| 10 c|Assoc. Blect.Ord.Stk.{l... 59/- | 64/6 3 2 0 
Prices an — H } Price, Prive, Yield, 4T/- | 43/- |} see . _ |B. Ins. & Callenders Ord. £1) 46/6 | 47/- og 
535,952 Vear 1945 (Jan. 1 to | 7 glia ae i April | April April | 32/6 | 29/14 |) Tha| 15 6 Crompton Park. ‘A’Stk.5/-, 30/6 | 32/- |310 0 
73M Vear,1945 Ape. 23) || Name of Security =) “Bh | “Rr a | ee | 526’ 208 c| 10 cllEmgich FectrcOrd stk al ae | a 1378 2 
49,581 ich | Low “High | Low | | 1946 | 1946 1946 | 101/10} 92/9 | ITge) 17}c) General Electric Ord. Stk. £1) 9/- | 101/3 |3 9 0 
Petiaiccd on Col. Gev . . as an icity 
72,959 wii 99 10 100 i Se 1965 oe 106 | 108 5 15 . | 44/14 | 37/6 3a 7 6 | County of London Stk. o: 42/- 42/- 1435 3 
sy 99 10st | 103¢ | New Zealand 34%,1962-65.' 106 | 108 | 212 9) 28/6 | 25/6 | 346) 24a) Edmundsons Ord. Stk. 41.) 27/6 | 27/- |4 a 0 
305,464 Ws) 113. 116, | 114 Nigeria 4% 1963.- | 15) | m6 | 231511 /| 22/3 | 20/4, ha att Gas Light & Coke Stk. £1... 21/3 | 22/- | 410 9 
55,49 lo7f 1041098 «108s 'South Africa 34%, 1954-59../ 107 | Too | 2 7 91 33/3 | 30/- 2ha| 44 |North-East Electric Stk. £1./ 30/6 | 30/- | 313 4 
ca |, Corporation Stocks | 38/- | 4/3 |} 3a} 6 b | Scottish Power Ord, Sth. {1}. 37/6ndi 36/6 | 418 6 
211,310 100} «99S 1028, 994 | Birmingham 23% 1955-57..| 101 | 101 (213 9 Motor and Aircraft | 
419,532 lf 100 «104 | -100$ | Bristol 3°, 1998-63 4 103 | 104 (212 3 38/63! H/6 | 20 €) 2% c Austin A’ Ord. Stk. 5/~....! 3/9 | 37/6 13 6 g 
203,425 - 993 1041 100 "Classow ‘Bor 1963-66 wat S T° -TOs | WO3xd' 2 15 5 30/6 26/3 | lk cj 7} c ||B.S.A. Ord. Stk. {1........ 1 29/9 23,6 § 4 3 
Ligem | a 943. «1004 97 LCe iach soe... 0d 100 «| (100) | 219 8 14/9 | 13/4! 6 6) 4 a Bristol Aeroptane Stk. 10/-.!' 14/6 14/7} | 6 16 6 
(lj 100 | «103 «200 Liverpool 3°,” 1954-64. || 1e2 | 103 |210 0 399 | 36/- | 10 € 10 ¢)De Havilland Ord. Stk £)../ 38/- | 39/6 |5 1 3 
: Foreign Governments 43/9 39/6 | 6 ¢| 6 ¢)FordMotor Ord. Stk.{1....| 42/- | 43/3 215 3 
47,208 %) 97 94 = Argentine 34% Bds. 1972 9 | 97 (314 O 18/9 | /ae} 15 2) ee Siddeley Ord. 5/-.-) 18/6 | 16/6 | hh @ 
a mh o7t | 78h | 70p | Austria 44°" Ged. 1934-59. Tap | 7 417 QO) 86/3 | 80/- 2ha| 1245 |Lucas (Joseph) Ord. £1... .|| 82/6xd| 85/- | 3.10 6 
48.210 | aS | St Browil'ay? deoo A due pec, Sah | Sek Saran | 45/]oy 419 | 0a, #7 Hon sotors 0/- Cod, Stk." 43/— | 40/5 [1 18 3 
— 5} «63 a 64 Brazil 5% 1914 A, Int. 38% 65h | «66h 5 1 6106/3 | 99/9 |} Wc) BW cl RoMs-Royce Ord 4 EX. . [WS | W/s 1S S 
matt | OUR foam ISeueee Bee tomar | ak | Bey | a Ol so Paste eel typ cmnant Oo tered... | o7/exd 28/6 17 © 0 
64,11 1’ Sl %6 ee ies ates oe hae % 13 2 6) 44/9 | 37/3 3a\ 6 b'ElderD. Lines Hidgs.Ord.{1, 39/9 | 44/- |4 1 9 
50.12) — 4, i 4 err, Soe 9 31/- | 27/3 6c 6 c | Furness, Withy Ord. Stk. £1!) 29/6 30/9 | 318 0 
mi 15 | oo 1 as te Re ee Ge LTS 8 Bt es | aes 2a@| 8 b P.&O.Def.Stk.£1........ 52/6 | 55/6 [312 0 
15,504 i Ol kk i a. eb 6 ¢| 6 ¢|RoyalMailLinesOrd. Stk f1 28/3 | 30/- 14 6 0 
Prices Last two Priee, Price, Yield, 429/9 | 24/9 5 ¢ 5 c) Union Castle Ord. Stk. £1.. 27/6 | 29/6 ~ i 
98 53) Year 1946 Dividends ; ee April Apri April ; P Tea and Rubber 
. lan. 1to Apr. 23 - ‘ Name of Security 9, 23, 23, 24/44 | 20/- eal Nil c Anglo-Dutch of Java {1.. 20/9 22/9 Na 
14,759 Hight | Lew (a) (by {e) 1946 | 1946 1946 4%/- 37/6 2ha okai (Assam) Tea £1...... 38/- #@/- |5 0 0 
00,657 5 5 rT 7 | ’ 7 ~ | 3/2 | 2/88 6 bd ondon Asiatic Rbr. 2/-...| 3/- 3/- | NH 
49,055 ~ | % Railways £ s. d. | 27/4) | 23/1) | Nile Nil ; Rubber Pitns. Trust {1..... A 23/9 | 25/6 | Na 
eo “4; 38 | ONif Nil ‘Antofagasta 5°, C Stk. Pf. ” a ua 45/- | 39/- | Nile} Nilc) United Sua Betong (1 se eee } 40/- | 41/103) = ‘Nill 
] 4 Nil c N , y S wl | i 
714 i 04 . c| = ie St Sam oe 5 7 i | 6 (5 7 2107/6 | 91/9 5 6! 15 a Anglo-Iranian Ord. Stk. {1..|| 105/7} | 102/6 | 3.18 0 
$27 $28) |} 2 3 dliCan. Padiie Com. 925... ... “| $245 | $244 5 0 6) H/6 | 2/- 12}4| 17}6 Apex Trinidad Ord. 5/-....} 28/9 29/3 | 5 2 6 
96,613 sf 53) | 2 @) 3B (Genus Western Ord. Sab. of 55h 55} | 9 0 2) 80/- | 68/1} 10 6) 2$@| Burmah Oil Ord. Stk. £1.--.!| 71/10) 73/9 | 3 7 3 
115-106} 2a =. 2 G.W. 5%, Cons. Pref. Stk...) 12 | 123 4 8 6! 85/3f | 75/- | {2§6) +2ha| Shell Transport Ord. Stk. £1) 82/6 83/9 | 1 3 of 
99,657 : 52 2@, 2 6) L.N.E.R. 4% Ist Pref. Stk.. _ _ S - 4 105/- 94/8} 5a 10 b a eae 98/9 | 105/- 217 0 
80,435 8 53 vs 2 b UMS Ord, Se gad Stk! Hy | St} 66:19 2! 28/15 | 20/- 1236) Tha HAssoe: British Picture Bf «| aie | ye \4 S. 
‘ail mt toa ie). 3E8 Hania. Transport gS 1 --Sh Seite al re); || ‘opal 1m 5 |lBarker (fomnyOrd. f1.-...] a | sae [3 4 9 
~s | nt ba 24 Soaiiees 5, Pret Ord. sal 754 | 75) 612 5) 60/6 | 55/- | 30 c! 32} ¢ Boots Pure Drug Ord. 5/-..!) 57/9 | = | : . ; 
23,340 6 39/9 37/6 | 2 .a| 6 6) British Aluminium Stk. {1..'! 37/9 | 38/- | 
49 66) Ta 10 5 insataien ikea |) oe | gey- | 3-36 0 |125/— 1223/9- 1} 30h 0} +22} ¢ HBeit-Amer. Feboceo Sekt. £3} 220/9--+-222/3-+-3F-€F 
90,42 | 2}a 5 b | Bank of Australasia {5.....|, 72 4 3 | sae | x9 8e, 12> ypeitish, Quyeen Ora, Ord, Stk. {1 aad , a 
i, 653 Bank 6h 2 4 0h102 | ¢ ¢ ||Cabie ona" weeeee 
91,895 mm 231 ; . e B k of Montreal $36...» H e i 3 9 8h 175/- 1574 | 124 a | 22§ b | Carreras ‘A’ Ord. {1....... 165/- | 17,6 |# 1 0 
LLL ie 74°3 : 4) a Bat. a6 | 82/7 3 80) yt op a el 10 2 De La Rae (Tuomas) Ord. di / np | 3a 0 
M6 639) 34| SolBerkee DC SO)A, Lil ere | 66/6 1 6] she |S | 8 c| 8 c|DumopRubberOsd Sik Oy so | si/ |211 9 
04.905 ug deel at Chartered of India {5 ‘4 @ | Oh 2 7 0 HS | 30/4, 8 | 8c | Blec. & Mus. Ind. Stk. 10/-.) 32/9 | 34/9 |2 6 0 
37,951 %/6 9) /- ofc ote District ‘A’ £5, {1 pd. .... | O/- | %/- | 316 3 || 25/6 § 21/6 6 c, e\Gaumont British Ord. 10/-.|) 22/6 | 2443/3 1 9 
(9h = (80 | Nile) Nib Hong Kong & Shanghai $125, £81} | £87} Nil 5@/- | 43/- 12}@| 17} 6 \Gestetner Ltd. Ord. Stk.5/-| 45/6 | 49/6 |3 0 9 
59, 528 4/3 586] 6 «| 6 Bibione: ‘a’ £5, £1 paid 63/- 64/- 315 0 11@/- 102/6 2h@| 1255 Harrisons & Cros. Det. £1... 102/6 | 1026 | 219 0 
ain &- 8)/- 7 hb M ¥ Bank oe Petes. 85/- 86 /- 3 $9 3) 16/1} 8/- a. 9 c Home & Colonial Ord. 4/-.., 10/- 9/6xd} 315 9 
2149 43) s ia 6h artine Bonk £2...-..... - 94/- |3 §& 0} 42/9 | 37/- 3 a\| 5 6 '\Imperial Chemical Ord. f1../) 40/6 | 42/6 | 315 3 
—- , | ead Ses ae oo ey oat gg 7 311 9| 8h 7h | tha 110d Imperial Tobacco Ord. {1 |) 7% | te | 2 4 &t 
15,591 Hs 733) 4) 74 b|\Nat. Prove 4h rs 7 77/- | 81/- | 31% O | $525 | $45f |/$1-60c $1-60c | International Niekel np... $524 $5i@ | 3 1:9 
—_ 477 2 i oval Bank of Scotland Stk. 480 | 497 |3 8 6 | 54/4} 48/6 | 5c 5 c Lever& Unilever Ord. 41...) 50/7) | 54/3/1127 9 
3,311 Ra 20 S5e| 85) Royal Bank of Scotland St 216 |3 4 6 || 66/3 | 58/6 || 30 -¢| 10 c|\London Brick Ord. f1...... /- | 6/- 13-2 6 
a 3 ese 2 o|  & 4 Stan ofs. aac” ga- | 68. 1219 01 88. | Pee | 38-8) 15 aliMarks &Spencer‘A'5/:.. | tere | 88. 13 9 3 
31,945 W/- 90/6 | SS oe es ee ee | atin Lele 3 ROeE | Se | tags] 8 2 eetiereen eats... 9/3 | 99/3 | 310 6 
i  - 9a, 9b Mee igeurance mes f / | 97/6 92/6 12} d, Tha | Murex £1} Ord. Stk......... | 92/6 a 6xd_ Ms . : 
a 33 1215 6 | 45/7 .40/- | 20 €| 25 c Odeon Theatre Ord. 5/-....) 42/6 | 4/- | | 3 
yy | ie | 7 4 S @ | AManee £ Goo E¥n%: ied iat 13 36 a3/6r 35/7) 2h@ 1246) Pimchin Johnson Ord. 10/-.| 3746 | 4/- |3 9 6 
Df | io | tap| ane ‘Atlas £5, eee ° =" * ir | i 1228 Ol res | ne | Bal lovsltate& tye Ord Sic) aa | ree 1320 
mere 489 135° ; 5 @ Commercial Union £1... li 137/@ 1 147/- 1210 911 43/3 3ev- H aS ec! I5 c | Triplex Safety Glass 10/-. 41/6 | 42/- 438) 6 
IS5/- | 16 a 16 & Gen. Accdt. £1, 12/6 pd. ...|| 137 6 
A #1 33, 34 39xd 2 14 «23 |:125/7} a = 10 a (d)12}b Tube Investments Ord. £1...) 121/3 121/3 | 314 0 
pe 4 10/—a) 11/36 \Lon. & Lanes. £5, £3 pd. ... } Pee, { - | eo 12% © 
" Wo 15t |) 417A, $203 d 1 £1, fully paid lit | 19 | 2 2 OF) 89/6 8¢ > |(Turner & Newall Ord. £1...|} 82/- | : 
5 m int | "etal ks Phoeaix’£1, fully paid es 18} | 19 |3 3 0) 55/3 Bs loan | 7} a ||United Molnsscs Ord. 6/8...f) @0/- | a6 13.6 0 
R “4 - oo 22 9 46/- | 4c 4 c|\Wall Paper fs cain i 41/6 | 3 
cial ey 33, | 169.07 +114) ¢ Prudential {1 ‘A’. ......... 29) _ m2 2 91) 46/- 40) | ff} 2 {heres Re 2 sao | g2- [3 0 0 
D OF |} 1 a| 214 6 || Royal Exchange {1........ 1 2 sm 3 J egies 
0345 2 Re 4 ae 3/5} | Reyal £1, omer ges" bbl | 8/9 60/- | 24a, 274 b Ashanti Goldiields Prd. 4/-./ 60/6 | 63/- | 3 9 0 
% ; i s. Gids. of S. Africa £1. .| ; 88/9 1216 6 
410 19/6 183/- a) +15 b Bass Ratcliff Ord, Stk. £1.. | 185/- | 395/- | 2 3 Of as 73/08 | =e 1a c hans | “S| ‘oe 17 8 0 
‘. 1s6/- | 147 * 1st 116 Guiness (A) Ord. = e-: ‘ rary. | 155/- | 336 6 || 36/1) | 30/- 3ga| 32 | Randfontein Ord. 41... . | 3/3 | W- |5 0 0 
= a Guinness ee | 7 } . : ‘ 218 3 
: /-\ 1118/6 | (7 @| 18 blind Coope &c. Ord. Stk. {1 .| 124/- | 127/6 | 318 50>. | ck ae ae eee Oed. £ E of A} aszs | Nil 
~} 99, - |3318 6 15/9 | 13/6 Nic! Nil c|'Ro Antelope > B/=.... ~~ 
44 146 /- | ret 7. ; 7 ae on i ay 138/- | 143/6 | 2 1 9f) 5% | 45 a| 45 6) Sub Nigel Ord. 10/-....... \ 3} 815 0 
85 46/3 | | 7 1 oe awe a Stk fl. 44/9 | 45/9 | 310 01] IR BI 2/6a\ 7/TE 6 | Union » 12/6 ty. pa. Ht | 13fxa 3 6 0 
8h 102)3 | 93/6 1 1. ; oes eoeiee Combe Def Stk £1 06/3 | 79 |}@ 2 Oh TEI 6 t Nil | Na lw. (|W. Witwatersrand 2/6. .... ' Se! 6% i 
) 84 ee Ya) Tn Lo ol 6 a pwersey © Saad df “Last two yearly divs. Lt. i, os Also special payment 10°, from War Contingencies Reserve. 
y : _ Includes 2}%, tax free yield basis, 27)% (m) Yield basis, 69-58%. T Free of Fax 
ale (h) Allowing for exchange. (k) Inclu io yt ’ 
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INVESTMENT 







in 
AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND 
Fiji and PACIFIC ISLANDS 


BANK OF NEW SOUTH WALES 


(Incorpercted in New South Wales with limited liability) 
FIRST AND LARGEST COMMERCIAL BANK IN THE SOUTH-WEST PACIFIC 
LONDON OFFICES: 29 Threadneedle Street, E.C.2., and 47 Berkeley Squore, W./. 












NATIONAL BANK OF INDIA LIMITED 


Bankers to the Government in Kenya Colony and Uganda. 
Head Office: 26 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2. 


BRANCHES: 
Aden and Cochin Madras Kisumu Kenya 
Aden Point (8. India) Mandalay se Colony 
Amritsar Colombo Nuwara airobi British 
Bombay Delhi Eliya Nakuru E.A. 
Ceicutta Kandy oe Latebbe 
Karachi Tutieoria } Uganda 
ittagong Lahore Zansibar Kampala 
Der-es-salaam Mwanza Tanga ... se «es e- Tanganyika Territory 


SUBSORIBED CAPITAL... ... £4,000,000 
PAID-UP CAPITAL ese ese &2,000,000 
RESERVE FUND ... ... «+. £2,200,000 


The Bank conducts every description Bastern Banking business. 
outenhaen an and feaeheonine also undertaken. 





COMMONWEALTS BANK OF AUSTRALIA 


oy the Branches an: 
jie Governmen.. 


ee and Exchange Burnes ot wy 






the Government of tee Baa State et Wea a 


te of T Com eS of A segioies 
‘asmania, mon 

are open at 3,948 Post Offices and ne Oenme nee 

As at 30th June, 1 ° £A.451,005,525 

vi ooress 

Note Issue nt 195 396 

Rural Credits — one 2,508,625 

ik eee ene 1,752,835 

woe eee eee coe 24,311,911 

£A.1,042, 325,592 


4. H. LEWIS. Manaxer 
tendes Office: 8, OLD JEWRY €E.6.2 
Also at AUSTRALIA HOUSE. STRAND W.C 


NATIONAL BANK OF EGYPT 


Incorporated in Egypt. 
Liability of Members is Limited. 


Head Office - - - CAIRO 


Commercial Register No. 1 Gaire. 


FULLY PAID CAPITAL - - £3,000,000 
RESERVE FUND - - - - £3,000,000 


6 & 7 King William Street, E.C.4 


Branches in all the Principal Towns in EGYPT and the SUDAN 





























REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 


Chiei Office: OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER, | 





ANNUAL INCOME EXCEEDS €15,600,000 Head Office : Montreai. Agency in New York. 
CLAIMS PAID EXCEED | £173,000,000 
oy 3 
(1945 Accounts} 
Printed in Great Britain by Sr. Ciements Press, Lrp., Portugal St., Kingsway. Lordom, W.C.2. Published week! Economist Newsrarer, Lis 
at Brettenham House, Lancaster Place, Strand, London, W.C.2. U.S. ’ Represcntative : R. S. Farley, 111 Broadway, New ‘Tork. 6 6.—Saturday, April 27, 1946 
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BANK OF SCOTLAND 


Constituted by Act of Parliament 1695 
AUTHORISED CAPITAL ... “es a bs ---  £4,500,000 
CAPITAL FULLY PAID . ook ; --» £2,400,000 
RESERVE FUND & BALANCE carried soniibail ---  -£2,499,133 
DEPOSITS & CREDIT BALANCES 

as at 28th February, 1946 ... sa a ++  £76,781,159 


Head Office: THE MOUND, EDINBURGH 
Over 200 Branches and Sub-Branches throughout Scotland, 
London Offices: 

CITY OFFICE, 30, BISHOPSGATE, E.C. 
PICCADILLY CIRCUS BRANCH, 16/18, PICCADILLY, w. 
















THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI 
BANKING CORPORATION 


CAPITAL ISSUED AND FULLY PAID ee = $20,000,000 
REGERVE FUNDS STERLING . - - &7,126,000 
REGERVE LIABILITY OF MEMBERS - = $20,000,000 


Head Office (temporarity) , 
®, GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C.3. 
Chief Manager: A. Morsr, 0.B.B. 
BRANCHES AND <r THROUGHOUT INDIA AND 
THE FAR EAST, Ete. 
HONGKONG & SHANGHAI BANK (TRUSTEE) LIMITED, 

9, Gracechurch Street, E.C.3, a a y incorporated in England and 

an affiliate of The Hongkong and hanghai Banking Corporation, is 

prepared to act as Executor and Trustee in approved cases. 


Full particulars may be had on application. 








THE UMON BANK OF AUSTRALIA 


G6TABLIGHED 1687. LIMITED 
Capital Authorised and Issued se ove . £12,000,000 
Paid-up Capital sve £4/000,000 
Reorea Liability of "Proprictoss eco eee 

















£12,000,000 





(Not ble of being ealled 

see ate ee 

pu gs Ww up. 
Reserve Fund . ee eee eee ece eae eee £3,250,000 
Special Currency Reserve sia a es 
Head Office: 71 CORNHILL, LONDON, €E.C.3. 
Weet Ead Agency: 16 CARLOS PLAGE, W.1 


Drafts are gramted en the Bank's Branches throughout the Australian 
States and Deminion of Mew Zealand. Telegraphic Remittances 
are also made. Commercial and Citrouler Letters of Credit end 
Travellers’ cheques issued. Bille are purchased er sent for 
Collection. Deposits are secelved for Sued periods on terms which 
may be ascertained on epplication. 


CANADA 


A coast to coast service provided by 
over 580 Branches. 


Assets over $2,000,000,000. 


ROYAL BANK OF CANADA 


Incorporated in Canada 1n 1869 with Limited Liability 


LONDON. 


6, Lothbury, E.C.2. 2-4, Cockspur Street, S.W.1. 
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